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ONLY TIME WILL TELL 


AN INDETERMINATE MEDITATION 
- By WILFRID GIBSON 


A a moment when everything most precious in life would seem to be at the 
hazard of a casual bomb dropped at random by an irresponsible airman, and 
there is at least a question whether civilization, itself, can survive the onset of 
barbarism, to meditate on the element of permanency in the effusions of mere 
writers of verse may appear, indeed, a trifling with imponderables. Yet, to anyone 
engaged, however humbly, in the craft of letters, the enigma of what constitutes 
survival-value in literature must present itself with a teasing and provocative 
recurrence. More especially is this speculation stimulated as we glance through 
one of the popular anthologies of verse. Even in such revered standard collections 
as the Golden Treasury and the Oxford Book there are many pieces of metrical 
writing, either positively bad or little other than negatively inoffensive, which it 
is strange that anyone should have considered worthy of reprinting. Yet, there 
they are, neighbouring the rarest treasures of English literature; and there they 
are likely to remain, to be further perpetuated in successive editions, while count- 
less poems which would seem to have a juster claim to be remembered will fall 
into undeserved oblivion. It is true that inclusion in an anthology does not 
necessarily preserve the dubious vitality of dull verse: an anthology may be no 
more than a sort of mausoleum of embalmed corpses: and yet to survive even as a 
mummy is, after all, something of an achievement in a world of dissolution and 
disintegration. 

However, I am not concerned at the moment with the eccentricities of individual 
anthologists or the chance preservation of indifferent verse, but with an attempt 
to determine the nature of the vital spark that infuses poetry with immortal life. 
What is this element of unquenchable vitality, and how can we distinguish its 

resence? 
: Somewhat pontifically, W. H. Auden has proclaimed that poetry is ‘memorable 
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speech’; but even he makes no attempt to discriminate or to define the qualities 
in a poem which ensure its memorability. In fact, not only is his dictum inade- 
quate, as all such efforts to define the indefinable must be; but it is actually mis- 
leading. Memorability is no monopoly of merit: the positively bad may prove 
itself to be as durable as are the marble abortions of a metropolitan cemetery. For 
my part, I find that the worst lines of many writers, whose better verse has failed 
to attach itself to my slippery and uncertain memory, stick in my recollection like 
burrs that will not be shaken off. Certainly, dynamically bad verse stands 
more chance of persisting than do perfectly good poems whose virtue is merely 
passive. I suppose Auden might contend that this dynamic vitality is the only 
quality that counts in poetry; and that no verse which possesses it can legitimately 
be accounted bad. But this is surely to confuse our values: and, in any case, this 
digression has brought us little nearer to the discovery of the nature of poetic 
vitality. 

May I suggest tentatively that the essential virtue that ensures survival is 
sincerity? Not, of course, that, of itself, emotional sincerity on the part of the poet 
is potent enough to produce even a passable rhyme: some of the worst doggerel 
that has been perpetrated has been written by versifiers whose emotional sincerity 
was beyond question. Nor is artistic sincerity alone sufficient: only through the 
perfect fusion of emotional and artistic sincerity can be achieved an integral work 
of art which will stand a chance of survival. By ‘artistic sincerity’ something other 
than technical dexterity is implied: it involves the control of emotion by intellect, 
but by intellect working instinctively with the spontaneity of intuition. Given 
almost any material, trivial or portentous, the poet in whom intellect and emotion 
work as one faculty may produce durable verse. 

Yet, even if we flatter ourselves that we have defined the quality that gives 
survival-value to a poem, how can we be certain of our ability to recognize it in 
a novel manifestation? I suppose that every critic, save the bread-and-butter, 
needs-must-when-the-devil-drives reviewer, fancies that he possesses the necessary 
gift of divination. And yet how fallible have proved the rash attributions of 


immortality to their contemporaries ventured on by pundits of the past! How - 


many a luminary, hailed as a star destined to shine throughout eternity, has proved 
to be no more than a fugitive comet or even only a momentary rocket! And the 
eternal stars, themselves, it would seem, are liable to occasional temporary eclipse 
in the cloudy mental fogs generated by the theory-ridden cerebrations of modish- 
minded critics; even Shakespeare and Milton not being immune from the accident 
of evanescent obscuration. Yet, how many neglected poets have sought to console 
themselves by counting on an eventual recognition by that ambiguous entity, 
posterity, than which there is‘no more uncertain quantity! After all, are we not 
the posterity of many of these deluded optimists, and do not most of them still 
remain in oblivion? Contemporary neglect is no more a warrant of ultimate 
recognition than is contemporary acclamation a guarantee of survival, even though 
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posthumous fame has come to an occasional poet who died in obscurity. But 
what an element of luck there is in the whole business! I spoke deliberately above 
of an integral work of art standing a chance of survival. It may be true that genius 
will out, if, that is, the genius, himself, be not condemned to a life of unremitting 
slavery, or starved to death, or liquidated by a dictator, or polished off by a bomb; 
yet there has always been an infinity of chances against the survival of any parti- 
cular work of art. And to-day the hazards are multiplied by ten thousand. Even 
if a poet.can attain the spiritual sanctuary in which he may indulge in the self- 
absorption necessary to the generation of a work of art, he will be lucky if he can 
find a publisher, and more lucky still if he can attract sufficient attention from a 
harassed and distracted public to secure even a momentary currency for his verse. 
It is, indeed, discouraging to realise that the manifestations of the spirit should 
be so much at the hazard of material accident; but so it is; and I can only con- 
clude this inconclusive rumination with the uneasy reflection that to the elements 
essential to survival-value there must be added the even more incalculable con- 
tingency of luck if, as well as being a thing of beauty, a poem is, indeed, to be a 
joy for ever: and that only time will tell. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
ENGLISH SET BOOKS ONCE MORE 


c is a relief to turn from the bellicosity of the world at large to the more restricted 
home combat of English prescribed books. The Journal of Education, having 
initiated and maintained for some months a series of violent attacks on the views 
expressed in English on this subject, shows surprise in its July number because 
English has ventured to answer the Journal’s onslaught. The Journal, now regarding 
itself as the victim of aggression, seeks to defend itself accordingly. 

Firstly it takes refuge behind the Spens Report, saying that it merely expressed 
agreement with the views of that document. It was, however, just the ill service 
which the Spens Report did to English in advocating the abolition of Set Books 
in English examinations without proposing anything adequate or practicable in 
their place that it has been desirable to expose. 

Secondly the Journal maintains that ‘the Consultative Committee did not 
recommend that English alone among major subjects should be dropped from the 
examination system’. We did not say that the Consultative Committee made 
this recommendation; but we justified our conviction that if the policy of the 
Committee were adopted, and English literature was no longer examined, 
English in any sense worth calling English without a doubt would ‘alone among 
major subjects be dropped from our examination system’. The mischief of the 
recommendations for English lay in the apparent unawareness of those who 
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made them of what the practical results of their advice would be. They had not, 
as Burke counselled, ‘looked to the end’. 

Thirdly the Journal writes: ‘However, the controversy has at least elicited from 
English the admission that in our secondary schools work 7s dominated by external 
examination.’ Indeed it has; but this was not an admission. From the first in this 
discussion it has been insisted that, for good or evil, our secondary school 
work is dominated by external examination, and that it is no good advancing 
arguments in favour of abolishing English set books, or any other theories, how- 
ever intrinsically commendable, unless this domination of the external test is 
taken into account, or by some miraculous brain-wave removed or loosened. 

Finally the Journal suggests that English, instead of continuing a controversy, 
should unite in an effort ‘to lessen the evil effects of domination by examination’. 
English would certainly be prepared to join with the Journal in such a crusade, but 
it would be difficult to co-operate unless our ally agrees not to seek to abolish Set 
Books or criticize those who uphold them until something better and workable 
has been found to take their place, and is also prepared to admit that a general 
paper in English Literature for School Certificate Pupils, though alluring in 
theory, is a proved farce and failure in practice. aa 


As the ‘Journal of Education’ throughout its ‘controversy’ with ‘English’ has addressed 
its remarks to the ‘Editor’, it is perhaps pertinent for him to add that at a large conference of 
the Association held in May 1937 to discuss the Spens Report a two-thirds majority of the 
members then present passed a resolution in favour of retaining prescribed books and English 
Literature as a compulsory subject in the School Certificate Examination in English. In the 
views it has expressed on this subject ‘English’, therefore, has some claim to speak for the As- 
sociation. With regard to the invitation of the ‘Fournal’ to co-operate with it, ‘English’, 
though tts interests are not predominantly educational, is always ready to welcome in its pages 
any articles or correspondence that deal with educational problems and contribute to their 
solution or enlightenment. 

EDITOR. 


it 
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‘TERZA RIMA’ IN ENGLISH POETRY 
By LAURENCE BINYON 


ANTE’S ¢erza rima is one of the supreme metrical inventions in the history of 

poetry. But in spite of several, if not very numerous, attempts, the metre has 
never become acclimatized in English. Is this merely accident, or is there some 
inherent obstacle, something alien, in the character of the metre itself ? 

There are of course certain disabilities in our language which inevitably make a 
metrical correspondence with the Italian imperfect. An eleven-syllable line has 
to be represented by a line of ten syllables, owing to the great paucity of ‘feminine’ 
rhymes in English. But though this involves a certain loss of sonority and modifies 
the movement, it does not affect the fundamental structure of the verse; it presents 
no such problem as the attempt to reproduce for English readers the effect of the 
Greek or the Latin hexameter. 

The character of this structure is not seized unless it is recognized that each 
group of three lines, each ¢ercet, is a closed stanza, only by exception allowed to 
run on without a pause into the next stanza. Yet none of the stanzas exists inde- 
pendently, since it is linked by the rhyme both to the preceding and the succeeding 
stanza. Rhyme is often thought of as a mere ornament to please the ear. In the 
terza rima it has a functional value; it connects the lines which rhyme together, 
and therefore gives the stanzas what they would otherwise lack—continuity. The 
ear comes to expect the regular recurrent stop or pause at the end of the tercet, 
while the rhyme-word in the middle of the tercet is (so to speak) like a bud which 
is to flower fully in the two concordant rhymes of the stanza succeeding. 

Nearly all the English poems composed in this metre fail to observe the recurrent 
stop or pause, and more or less disregard the fact that the verse is built on the 
stanza. This changes the metre into something else. The unit is no longer the 
tercet but the paragraph. What happens may be illustrated by the more familiar 
case of the heroic couplet. Here the connective function of rhyme is still more 
obvious; it couples each pair of lines. At least, it performs this function in the 
hands of Dryden and Pope and their followers. But other poets, of more romantic 
temper, have preferred to use frequent enjambment; and this alters the character 
of the metre. The lines are no longer coupled; and in this case, too, the paragraph, 
not the couplet, becomes the unit. It is however rather futile to discuss the 
virtues and potentialities of a metre in the abstract, without reference to the 
purpose for which any particular poet uses it. For Dryden’s purposes the stricter 
handling, for Keats, in Endymion, the looser handling, served. 

In terza rima, the rhymes being not coupled but interwoven, there is not the 
danger, always present in the closed couplet, of the verse becoming mechanical 
and monotonous in its beat: the form is ampler, more flexible, and allows of 
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varied cadences. But with a loose treatment the same thing happens in both 
cases: the rhyme tends to lose its functional value. But, while in ‘couplets’ loosely 
written the rhyme plays so reduced a part that it might almost as well not be there 
at all, in ¢erza rima loosely written the rhymes are not only enfeebled in their effect 
on the ear but tease and irritate it by not connecting where they should connect 
and connecting where they should not. 

Byron thought that his Prophecy of Dante was the first experiment in terza rima 
to be made in English. He evidently had not seen Shelley’s unfinished Prince 
Athanase, written two years previously. Far earlier, that charming lyrist Sir 
Thomas Wyatt used the metre in three poems. I only know the one printed in The 
Oxford Book of Sixteenth-Century Verse, No. 52. It shows a true understanding of 
the form, and a far happier treatment of it than the Romantics. Those who are 
better read than I am may be able to recall other early examples; but, so far as 
I know, the next in date is Milton’s translation of the Second Psalm, entitled 
Terzette. Here we note at once that the movement of the verse is quite different 
from Dante’s. The stops and pauses come in the middle rather than at the end 
of lines. 

But I, saith he, 
Anointed have my King (though ye rebel) 
On Sion my holy hill. A firm decree 
I will declare, the Lord to me hath said, 
Thou art my Son, I have begotten thee 
This day; ask of me, and the grant is made: 
As thy possession I on thee bestow 


The Heathen; and as thy conquest to be sway’d 
Earth’s utmost bounds. 


The movement is that of blank verse, with the period for unit, and the contour of 
the rhymes is blurred. The exterior form, with its system of rhymes, does not 
correspond with the interior form; Milton’s instinctive preference for sentences 
‘variously drawn out from one verse into another’, even in so short a piece, domi- 
nates his pen. Although we hear the voice of a master, as prosody it does not 
seem to me to be a success. 

I do not suppose that the eighteenth century affords any examples of terza rma; 
but with the nineteenth they become more numerous. It is curious that Byron 
in the preface to his Prophecy of Dante complains that an Italian had translated the 
fourth canto of Childe Harold ‘into blank verse, without regard to the natural divisions 
of the stanza or of the sense’; for this is just what he himself does with Dante’s 
metre; he pays no attention to the ‘natural divisions’ of the triple rhyme. It is 
not only that he seldom makes even a pause, much less a stop, at the end of each 
tercet, but he is apt to begin a new sentence with the second or third line of it, 
instead of the first. The result for the ear is confusion and uncertainty. If with 
the verse of the Divine Comedy in one’s mind one turns to this poem of Byron’s, 
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*‘TERZA RIMA’ IN ENGLISH POETRY 
I think everyone will feel that, with all Byron’s energy and sincerity, the form has 
degenerated and the beat of its pulse has been lost. It is the more remarkable 
because in translating part of the Paolo and Francesca episode Byron follows 
Dante’s model and keeps the integrity of the tercet. 

Shelley was evidently attracted to the metre. He translated part of the first 
canto of the Purgatorio into triple rhyme; and he chose this form also for one of 
his longer poems, the unfinished Triumph of Life, as well as for the earlier frag- 
mentary Prince Athanase. His handling of it is not so slovenly as Byron’s, but it 
shows his characteristic haste and impatience. In The Triumph of Life, a lyrical 
impetuosity urges him on, the note of which is sounded at once in the ‘opening 
lines of the introductory proem: 

Swift as a spirit hastening to his task 
Of glory and of good, the Sun sprang forth. ... 


The sentence thus begun does not stop,‘and hardly pauses, till the end of the thir- 
teenth tercet, which marks the end of the proem. Then begins another enormous 
sentence continued through another eleven tercets. In this breathless rapidity of 
utterance we do not feel to the same extent the sense of frequent dislocation which 
irritates the ear in The Prophecy of Dante; the verse has an urgency and momentum 
of its own; but the sense of haste predominates. We miss the solidity and sureness 
with which in the Commedia each tercet swings into its place like stone on stone of 
some great building till the whole vast fabric is completed. 

In the Ode to the West Wind Shelley puts the terza rima to a new and successful 
use. Four tercets, with a final couplet added, compose a larger stanza. Again 
Shelley’s natural impetuosity speeds him on with scarcely a pause to the closing 
couplet; but this gives a compensating firmness and a satisfying framework to 
the whole. (The couplet, by the way, is not really a couplet, because it takes up 
the rhyme in the preceding tercet.) 

Later in the nineteenth century is Mrs. Browning’s Casa Guidi Windows, one of 


the longest English poems composed in the metre. Here the handling has the same 


sort of slovenliness as Byron’s. Triple rhyme is much better handled by Robert 
Browning in The Statue and the Bust; but the short line employed places the poem 
outside the comparisons I am discussing. A more ambitious effort is the long 
romantic story in verse, Mano, by R. W. Dixon. Of this poem Swinburne, always 
generous in his praise, wrote: ‘You have put more life and spirit into the form of 
verse, given it more straightforwardness and ease, than any other poet who has 
used it in English.’ He calls it ‘a triumphant success’. I do not know what other 
poets Swinburne had in mind; perhaps there are others, besides Byron and 
Shelley and Mrs. Browning, with whose attempts I am unacquainted. Compared 
with these, Dixon certainly has one advantage, in that he tries to keep the integrity 
of the tercet, and his endeavour does give the verse of Mano a straightforwardness 
and ease which are lacking in theirs. The poem is prefaced with these lines: 


sf 
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This poem, in the Italian’s measure made, 


a 
Commended be if it some deal observe “ 
The law which on his verse the master laid, ft 
From which the most do in our language swerve Vhs 
Who have put forth the triple rhyme to essay, 
(Many of greater name than I deserve:) ha 
That round the stanza still the structure play m( 
At end arrested somewhat: this his law 
Who gave such wondrous music to his lay. Wi 

Mano, in spite of this challenging announcement, is by no means strict in wl 
observing Dante’s ‘law’. Saintsbury calls it ‘the capital and, probably for a long, a 
if not all time, the standard, example of English terza rima’; yet he thinks the 
metrical form ill chosen and ill treated. But then Saintsbury, who read everything 
that could be called literature with such gusto, admired Mano for its poetry and * 
even enjoyed it as a story. Few, I think, will agree with him. I find it hard to 
take an interest in the story or the characters in it. And the diction lacks vigour, " 
while the rhythm lacks volume. There are some beautiful lines and passages, but for 

_ little of the urgent emotion of the same poet’s Odes or the delicate felicity of his Y 
best lyrics. 

Mention should be made of Aeromancy, by Margaret L. Woods, a poet whose * 
quality has been too little recognized. Composed in elegiac mood, it is a poem " 
suggested by the incantation of the bells of Oxford; a series of short flights which e 
contain memorable lines but miss, I think, the specific beauty of the terza rima. " 

At last, in A Martyr, by Christina Rossetti, a piece about equal in length to one (I 
of Dante’s cantos, we come to a poem in which the form seems inevitable; which 
is the case with none of the poems hitherto considered, except possibly Wyatt’s, 

This is the most successful English attempt in triple rhyme. Christina Rossetti Pt 
adheres, as if instinctively, to Dante’s metrical principle. I quote a few lines: rc 
I bow my head in silence, I make haste te 
Alone, I make haste out into the dark, at 
My life and youth and hope all run to waste. i 
Is this my body cold and stiff and stark, 
Ashes made ashes, earth becoming earth, fo 
Is this a prize for man to make his mark ? 18 
Am I that very I who laughed in mirth th 


A while ago, a little little while, 

Yet all the while a-dying since my birth? 
Now am I tired, too tired to strive or smile; 

I sit alone, my mouth is in the dust: 

Look thou upon me, Lord, for I am vile. 


It may seem to some a kind of pedantry to insist so much on what I have called 
the integrity of the tercet. No one wants an English poem to be a mere imitation 
of Dante. But the point is that with very few exceptions those of our poets who 


~ 
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have attempted the metre have altered the whole character of it, and altered it 
greatly for the worse. In their hands it has lost vitality. This is one of the reasons, 
no doubt, why there is a prejudice against terza rima in English; the real metre 
has scarcely been given atrial. Another reason may be that no poet of high rank 
has happened to conceive a theme for which this form would be the most congenial 
mode of expression. 

Consider how uniquely fitted to Dante’s purpose was the terza rima. His poem 
was not to be an epic, describing action, but a vision; a vision in which very many 
of the personages converse with the poet. It contains an immense series of inter- 
views, recorded on his passage through the three worlds. The scheme is so vast, 
the personages so numerous, that the interviews must of necessity be brief; they 
are often dismissed in a tercet. The closure of the tercets permits an extreme 
condensation and abrupt transitions, while the triple rhyme gives the continuity 
necessary to narrative. Contrast for a moment the movement of the Spenserian 
stanza, so perfectly adapted to Spenser’s genius and to his purposes. In that 
stanza, a unit in itself three times as long as Dante’s, the interwoven rhymes make 
for an even, leisurely, melodious flow; they make for expansion, not condensation. 
Yet it has been maintained that the Divine Comedy should be translated into 
Spenserian stanzas because that stanza is more ‘English’ and also because its 
nine lines are a multiple of three. This is a signal illustration of the current mis- 
apprehension of the function of rhyme; for the rhymes would all come in the 
wrong places, linking the wrong lines; to say nothing of the closing Alexandrine, 
which would be quite alien to the movement of the Italian and fulfil no purpose. 
(I believe such a translation has been made, but have not seen it.) 

Whether ¢erza rima will ever be used triumphantly on a large scale by an English 
poet, who can tell? Possibly never; for it needs a severe art and discipline, rare in 
poets of our race. But that there is any cause inherent in the form itself, I cannot 
see. Still less do I understand the prejudice which certainly exists against using 
terza rima in translating Dante, as I, like others, have attempted to do. Here is a 
superb metre, superbly used. Why not try, as far as it is possible, to communicate 
to English readers ignorant of Italian some idea of its march and roll, instead of 
forcing it into a totally alien form like the Spenserian stanza, because that stanza 
is familiar to us, or inducing those readers—as Cary, with all his merits, did—to 
think of Dante’s style as that of an eighteenth-century imitator of Milton? 


ODE: SEPTEMBER AND OCT OBER, 1939 


CREDIBLE Huns! vile Goths!—under God’s ban.’ 
Description staggers on the lips of Man; 
For now, by every measure of the Sky, 
Soul of ‘High Germany’, how low you fly!... 
Why the dark plunge? Can Reason sing us why? 
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Blight on earth’s bloom! Has Hell gaped? Drowned each good? 
And yet, I think, for all your hands of blood 

You’re as you were when Power was in its bud... 

Most strange! For have these islands fostered more 

True men of mighty learning and strange lore, 

Or souls deep skilled in arts the skies adore? 


I’ve lived long years among you, known you well,— 
Have loved you, loathed you, feared you, felt your spell, 
Received great kindness from you,—dare I tell? 

And now I stand and wonder, thorn in side, 

At the dread menace swinging on War’s tide, 

And you, misguided people, drugged with Pride,— 
By glare of light massed Evil, though in shade 

You’re mixed as plants in a broad forest glade— 
Heroes and rogues, and kindly men gone mad, 

And brutes and saints, and weakly good and bad, 
Who cross, divide, blend, clash and intertwine, 

Mean souls and high, the spotted with the fine. 

Like ours? I’ll say not. Only this I know:— 

Your worst seem worse, because they flame and glow, 
Your bad seem made to mount and overflow. 


And now they’ve triumphed; that’s the turmoil’s truth. 
Your bad have won the power, the grip on youth; 
And, wrapped in pagan wisdom, lured the eyes 

To see in War a vision grand and wise; 

And, dread perversion, made the sick heart bleed 

To fortify its blood of wrath and greed; 

And chained your tongues, and crucified your ears, 
And made your land a prison-house of tears.— 

To right the wrong, they tell you, wrong we wrought 
When at Versailles Hope’s spirit sank distraught; 

To bring back thews and sinews. But strange cause 

To rack the Sky to straighten erring laws; 

Strange cause for crooked walls and shadowed eyes, 
For pride and persecution, fraud and lies, 

Dishonour’d faith, and little children’s cries; 

Strange cause for metal hearts and hands of doom, 
Arches awry and balustrades of gloom. 

Who bent your Christian cross and gave it claws? 
Strange star of Hope! Strange sufferings’ balm! Strange Cause! 
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Break then this power, that other strength may reign! 

Set straighter beams, new timber to the plane! 

Hasten! Break! Batter! Break! Then lift, and mend.... 
Dark looms the effort, shadow-fraught the end! ... 

Foiled hopes! Yet hark! A rustle—thoughts aligned,— 
‘Hands seeking hands, and fingers at the blind. 


But cries of Death assail our ears too loud, 

And shapes of War obscure the stifled crowd. 

So now the brunt of effort must be ours 

To nail the scourge that on the sunset lours, . 

And sternly—lest its claws find Freedom’s home 
And rock Life’s walls, and scar the rainbow’s dome. 


Where, though, the hammer? How to conquer? How? 
What answer must we bring ourselves, here, now? 

Trust in the Sky; and star the spirit’s brow. 

And can _you, with your soul in swaddling bands? 

The winds must answer—till we’ve found your hands. 


But here in England few shall stare so blind 
That we disdain Life’s wings and fail her mind. 
Then what can hinder?—though the steeples fall, 
And rage and frenzy shatter and appal, 

And courage faints, and gentle hearts grow wild, 
And love and joy are trampled and defiled; 

For where’s the power of Evil to efface 

The Mind that knows the noble from the base 
And in yon fourfold gallows reads the sign 

To break the will and strangle the divine? 

Oh, can the dragon heart of Satan reign 

Whilst eyes can tell God’s symbol from its stain? 


So fail who must; and onwards who can see, 

By vision bless’d, by Faith and Hope set free, 
By arms of Right made dauntless to oppose 
The serfs of Dread and Honour’s grappling foes. 
For here’s a Cause to make the spirit sing 

And fire the blood and lift each draggled wing, 
_And cleanse our flag, oft wrongly striven for, 
And make it holy, though it be by War. 
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And there’s a clean wind marching down the night, 
Blue as the sky, and wrapped in mellowing light, 
With sword to succour, and bright hands to guide, 
The stars’ will in its swelling, billowing stride, 
Spacious, serene, and heavenly of form, 


Its heart a sunrise to invade the storm. 
HERBERT PALMER 


TURNING THE HAY: LANGDALE 


| ee down the slope in a smooth green valley, below 
Sun-dinted precipices of wrinkling grey, 
With sidelong movements regular and slow 

A man in miniature swings, turning the hay. 


In the spaces of this world his rhythmical tread 
Commands the drift of cloud, the whisper of stream. 
There is no time but his to mate and thread 
The vanishing moments of unvanishing dream: 


Till rouses from that dream the wave-like breath 
Of contraries; his rhythm is lost in theirs, 

Birth, springtime, coupling, winter and cold death 
That bind him to and part him from his heirs. 


He turns the hay; fathers and sons surround 
The passing hours of his secular toil, 

Dwarfed by the endlessly repeated round— 
Seed, birth, begetting and fruit-bearing soil; 


Dwarfed and ennobled; moving there alone, 
A solid substance but a passing ghost, 
The fret of living tuned to monotone, 
The individual agitation lost. 


He stands to listen. Arrowy sunlight flying 
Down from the rock-face all the valley fills. 
Mixed with the stream he hears the broken, dying, 
Cheerful halloos of climbers from the hills. 


G. ROSTREVOR HAMILTON 
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EXILE. A SEQUENCE 


I 


AN’s roots are not in earth; while trees and flowers 
Stand in one place, the intimate atmospheres 
Blown through their leaves, and the remoter spheres 
Of space whirled round them every twenty-four hours, 


Even the peasant, who, in growing showers, 
Stands solid in his furrow, at times tears 

His boots from clinging mud, and slowly fares 
To church, or pub, or war with foreign powers; 


But, as a ship, or migrant bird, or deer 

Moves in a limited orbit, driving back 

On pre-determined courses, so with man; 

His many-branching lungs are roots in air; 

Eyes, tongue, and mind have roots; and he is drawn 
By vital tissues, dying if they crack. 


2 
SOUTH AFRICAN 


His eyes are rooted in these accidents 

Of soil, and crops, and buildings: mealie-fields— 
Massed shafts and blades of assegai; cowhide shields— 
Split cobs with grain-row markings; vast extents _ 


Of plumes wind-tossed by Zulu discontents; 
This endless, undulating khaki veld, 

Where upon sun-dried earth the ants have built 
Their kraals of domed and hut-like tenements. 


Now Europeans, the last invaders, bring 
Their even undulations in square roofs <2 
Of corrugated iron, and hear the ring : 

Of hailstones on them—the stampeding hoofs : ; 
Of cattle, curved horns crowding; dour as ants, me is 
Pile up square dumps beside their tribal haunts. aS 
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3 
WEST INDIAN 
The sun sets over this most lovely bay 
Crimson beyond the palm-trees; at my feet, 
In this small chattering patch of dusty street, 
Between the frontless Chinese shops, the gay 


Excited stalls where khaki hands display 

Their rows of gaudy bottles, women squat 
Among their rags and market-wares, men shout 
And argue in the rum-shop over the way. 


The clattering street-car passes with the light. 

In momentary twilight a hush falls 

Over the cavernous shops, the shadowy stalls. 
Between the car-lines a young negro stands, 

And stamps bare, dusty feet, and jerks his hands, 
Twanging a jew’s-harp in the sudden night. 

Sounds hold a man in tether; all night long 

Bat, croaking lizard, in off-harmony 

With whistling frog and cricket, rhythmically 

Throw whisper, shriek, croak, hum—vast choric song 


Of negro freedmen?—pipe, and curléd tongue, 
Leg-fiddle, husky throat incessantly 

Across the velvet quiet as vividly 

As firefly shuttles across darkness flung. 


Behind the humming foothills promise of light 
Shows bamboo plumes in outline; with a slight 
Movement of baton brings fresh voices in: 
Cocks, hens, and horses, crows, and cows unite 
With a million shadowy dogs in this vast din 
To greet the steady sun mile-running in. 


4 
EUROPEAN 

Wherever the industrial counterpane, 

Patterned by blind machines, has not yet spread, 

The buildings rise like plants out of the bed 

Of local soil; these northern columns strain 


EXILE. A SEQUENCE 
Upwards, like pine-trees crowding close as rain; 4 
Those in the south stand wide apart to shade | 
All who must walk in their urbane arcade; | 
A southern dome flowers over a wide plain. 


Houses wear local wood and local stone; 
Men shapes of boughs, women of leaves and flowers; 
Out of grey stony fells grey walls are grown; 

These sheep their grey, and these brown fleeces bear; 
Gravely, the Norman soldiers used to wear 
Upon their heads their castles’ conical towers. | 


5 


How lovely are the waters of Babylon 

Removed three thousand years, three thousand miles! 
_ The weeping willows green in the dusty plain, 

And, in the dusk, to the crickets’ insistent buzz, 

The sounds of harps and weeping, without pain 

For us, at this great distance, after this time... . 

But in the sun-baked houses, the terraced gardens— 

The wonder of the world—under the lash, 

And under the metalled club of the sun, 

Under the bas-relief eagles in the terrible square, 

They remembered Jerusalem, 

Cool in the dusk, crowned with olives, 

Friendly stone shaped familiarly, 

Enriched with the usury of distance; 

How could they sing the songs of Zion 

In a strange land? 


Only their children, who had not seen her, 
Sang the songs of Zion by the waters of Babylon; 
Songs that were symbols now of lesser disappointments— | 
Dogs that ran too slowly, faithless women, a 
The repeated slights that fell to aliens. 
By the waters of Babylon, in the cool dusk, 
They sang the songs of Zion to a syncopated measure, 
Danced, kissed, and forgot Jerusalem. 

R. N. CURREY 
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DAYBREAK 


HRILL, a joyous scream 
Startled me from dream— 

Starlings in a stream 
Flying past the pane, 
Darkening its bleak gleam— 
Starlings roused to flight 
From the roosts of night 
By the blink of light 
As day broke again 
Over Salisbury Plain 
Chilly and rime-white. 
And still drowsing I 
Watched them flutter by, 
Screaming eagerly, 
Far afield to fare: 
Till at length the sky 
Emptied; and the old 
Misery untold 
On my heart laid hold, 
Wakened and aware 
Of the world’s despair 
Icing it with cold— 

_ As I recalled, even while that happy flight 
About its innocent business passed from sight, 
Throughout all Europe in the morning light 
Men soared on heaven-ascending wings to fight. 


WILFRID GIBSON 


THE NATIONS AT WAR 


The nations at war compared to those mortals who, for offending 
the gods, were turned into birds and condemned to haunt the 
mountains and the empty air 

YB ey gods said: ‘You have offended. Now disowned 
We leave you, creatures with wings, bird-changed, to earn 

Crumbs from the grudging rocks. And the air signed 

By the hot electric fingers of lightning, stern 

From our anger, smite you! and your scalding wound 
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Be whipped by the violent winds! No mountain cairn 
To mourn your bones where tide and the running sand 
Have smoothed pale desolation, water-worn.’ 


Thus the nations like these sea-birds torn, 
So many wings storm-hit, so many drowned, 
So many dying still. And they shall burn— 
It is their anguish—not melting till they find 
In winter solstice and the winds unfree 
Their Halcyon nest, afloat on a quiet sea. 


IAN L. SERRAILLIER 
AUDIT. SEPTEMBER 1939 


ET us reflect now, since we had forgotten, 
Look back on old vows shattered, dreams once known, 
And search our skies for truth, that clouded star. . . . 


We had so much of trust to answer for: 

Our road was clear at morning; time had been 
Most gluttonous of youth before our own, 

Borne in one golden yield 

So many summers’ harvests from the field, 

And wintered forests in their April green. 

We thought our crowded noon a long forever, 
And in our poverty we pawned endeavour 

To be reclaimed upon some richer day; 

‘Time will be kind,’ we said; 

‘Be slow,” we said, 

‘Claim no more feus of us; and all those dead 
Whose youth went sweet to air like music fading 
Quicken our eyes again, make sharp our minds, 
And give our hands their cunning back again... .’ 
We had so much of trust to answer for. 


And now, if night comes, 

If the long night comes 

That no dawn shall dispel nor lark sing out— 

Or not for us—what shall remain? what stays ? 

When death the vulture leaves the naked bone, 

Of all mind learned, hand shaped, or heart had known? 
What monuments were made, what songs were sung, 
What jewels fashioned newly for time’s crown, 

In this, our generation, shall endure? 
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No echo comes. And this is time’s revenge: 
The lark resurgent and Orion striding 

Shall bring the seasons in and watch them go 
In motley beauty by, immutably, 


Towards a Harvest we may never know. 
JAMES WALKER 


EARTH’S TRIUMPH 
(i) 
his life’s dawn, she marked him as her own, 

Her snares across his earliest paths were set, 
She walked with him when he walked most alone, 
In every crowd it was with her he met. 
And though he heard sometimes of noble stock 
And great estates that he by rights might claim, 
His better sense the idle tale would mock 
—For all he had from her sheer bounty. came. 


(ii) 
She was the source of everything he loved, 

—She gave him food and work and mirth and rest 
And ever with the moving years he moved 

Nearer to her expectant fragrant breast .. . 

Till the time came when he no more denied 

His growing need their love to consummate. .. . 
She was decked out in garlands like a bride 

And to the place prepared he rode in state. 


And, from that day, he speaks his friends no more 
And, to this day, they know with her he lies 
Inside a tightly-shut close-curtained door 
Where, but for her, he has no ears or eyes. 
Down on her bridal couch august and dim 

He has surrendered to her uncurbed will 

And all who come that way and ask for him 
Get but one answer—She enjoys him still ! 
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(iv) 
Yet there are some who say that what she took 
Was just the homespun suit which he had worn 
So long, it had in every line his look 

And, in the mouths of men, his name had borne— 
That he himself, from her deep dark carouse, ] 
Had slipped away to join his high-bred kin 
And feast with them in their fair far-off house— | 
A place where she could never enter in. 


G. M. HORT 


IRISH AND ENGLISH 
THE LANGUAGE PROBLEM IN IRELAND 


By H. R. CHILLINGWORTH 


Ir I could be as indifferent to public prejudices as the little child was who blurted out 
the truth about the Emperor’s lack of clothes, I should say things about certain Irish 
orthodoxies that would be fiercely resented. Heaven forbid that I should say that 
Kathleen ni Houlihan has been parading the Irish roads naked; but Heaven will not 
mind, but will in fact justify me when I assert, as I do now, that Kathleen is not wearing, } 
and has indeed never worn, all the fine clothes that her admirers think they see on her. 
The fine Gaelic robe, for example, with which she is believed to clothe her thoughts. 
If Kathleen is a personification of the Irish people, the belief is quite false. The Irish 
people do their thinking and talking in English. Governments may declare that Gaelic 
is the national language, but facts make nonsense of their declaration. The first fact— 
a small one—to which I would draw attention is this; that, strictly considered, Gaelic 
is not a language at all. There are Gaelic dialects, and the differences between them 
may not be so great as to render the growth of a language impossible; but, as things are, 
Gaelic exists only in dialects, not as a language. The Gaelic favoured by Government 
departments may fairly claim to be a language whenever it has become the speech of 
the whole country; but there are no signs that this Gaelic will ever be used except in 
official documents and in classrooms. Hundreds of thousands of pounds have been a 
spent since 1922 in making Gaelic de facto what it is supposed to be de jure, but English _ 
is still universal. You may land at any Irish port, or at any Irish landing-place for that 
matter, without hearing a word of Gaelic; the Gaeltacht of which Irish language 
enthusiasts make so much, and which looks so large on the maps which the Gaeltacht 
commission published in the early years of the Free State, is made up of a number of 
tiny areas lying far from the centres of population and having little economic connexion 
with them. The Gaeltacht might totally disappear without appreciably affecting the 
country’s life. Ireland would be to other countries exactly what it has been, and Irishmen 
as seen by foreigners would lose none of their national characteristics. The Gaeltacht 
in fact does not count, except to students of language, race, and of human manners { 
and customs. 4 
My second fact will not receive general acknowledgement. Patriots will regard it as 
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outrageous heresy to assert that at no time in the last thousand years was Gaelic the 
language—the sole language—of Ireland. The language of the ports from the ninth 
century to the coming of the Normans must have been mainly Norse, and after Strong. 
bow’s invasion down to our own time the language of ports and hinterland has been 
substantially the same as that spoken in England during corresponding periods. It is 
in fact hardly an exaggeration to say that in the last seven centuries no speech has had 
as good a claim as English to be the language of Ireland. Gaelic, the language of an 
invading minority, ousted the language of the prehistoric Tuatha de Danann, but, 
not many centuries after the beginning of the Irish historical period, it found a rival in 
Norse, the speech of the port towns and of large stretches of coast. Norse must have 
been a serious rival, if one is to judge from the fact that it has driven many Gaelic place- 
names from the map; that three of the country’s provinces have Norse names, and that 
the country itself is known the world over as Ireland (Norse), not Eire. 

It is possible, even probable, that Gaelic would have ousted Norse, if there had been 
no Norman invasion, as French ousted the language of the Vikings who had settled in 
Neustria at the beginning of the tenth century. The Northmen in Ireland were com- 
paratively few, and they were at a great distance from their home-lands. Moreover, 
commerce and intermarriage with the older inhabitants tended to make Gaelic in- 
dispensable; and since no country remains bilingual any longer than it need, Norse, the 
language of the minority, was almost bound to die out. Conditions, however, were 
quite different in the Norman and English periods. Britain was close to her Irish con- 
quests, and communication between Britain and Ireland never ceased. The extent of 
the English-speaking area varied no doubt with the area of the Pale, but the towns, the 
centres of population, remained English-speaking; and English, being therefore the 
language of the educated and the influential, was in an exceptionally favourable position 
for survival. English and Gaelic lived side by side, but while English benefited by all 
movements of European thought, Gaelic, the speech of the clans and of the English who 
had ‘gone native’, remained insular and primitive. Later on, in the Reformation period, 
when the Irish clans threw in their lot with England’s implacable enemy, Rome, and 
suffered as a consequence of their choice loss of lands and leaders, Gaelic became the 
language of peasants, and has remained a peasant speech ever since. 

What proportion the Gaelic-speaking peasants bore to the whole body of the peasantry 
two hundred, or even a hundred and fifty years ago, would be hard to determine. I am 
not much impressed by assertions that Gaelic was the ordinary speech in this, that, 


and the other district in the time of our great-great grandfathers. I dare say it was, but’ 


I feel pretty sure that in these places at that time, and much earlier, English was also 
spoken, and that English, not Gaelic, was the only language a visitor to Ireland needed. 
Goldsmith’s Auburn was no English oasis in a Gaelic desert. Arthur Young, who was 
more interested in Ireland’s rural economy than in the towns, does not seem to have met 
many Gaelic speakers. William Carleton’s peasants talked English; to some extent old- 
fashioned English, not book English, as they would have talked, had they recently 
learnt the language. They spoke the language of their fathers and grandfathers, who 
in the Penal times had very good reasons for learning the language of their masters. 

I note the following facts: (1) Gaelic is not a language, though it may be in the way to 
become one. (2) It has not been for a millennium or so the speech of the whole country. 
(3) English is a language, and is the speech of the Irish people. (4) English has been the 
language of the towns and of much larger areas for hundreds of years, and has a literature 
compared with which Gaelic literature is as the small dust of the balance. (5) English 
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unites the ‘Gaels of Britain, America, and Australia with those of Ireland; Gaelic 
does not. (6) The attempt to make Ireland Gaelic-speaking makes the difficulty of 
removing the borcier between Eire and Northern Ireland much greater than it need be. 
(7) The attempt is, in any case, a Sisyphean undertaking, the work of the schools being 
continually undone by the practice of the home, in which English only is spoken. 

Gaelic is an interesting and valuable study, as worthy of the attention of our native 
linguists as it has been of Germans and Scandinavians, but as a vehicle of Irish thought 
I cannot see that it has a future. The language of the Tuatha de Danann went down 
before Gaelic; Irish Norse went down before Gaelic and Norman French; and Gaelic 
has given way to English since the seventeenth century, and is now the speech of a few 
thousand Western peasants and the occasional medium of communication between a 
handful of enthusiasts in the towns. Its day is past. 

To be politically orthodox in Ireland nowadays, one must believe, or have the 
reputation of believing, not only i in the possibility of the revival of the so-called Irish 
language, but also in the necessity for its revival. Government speakers have told us 
over and over again that, if Irish is not restored, Irish nationality goes. Nationality and 
the language, it seems, are mutually dependent. One would like to havea few definitions. 
What is the Irish nation? Politicians in a rhetorical mood sometimes speak of ‘the 
historic Irish nation’. Was that nation Gaelic-speaking? If it was, it excluded for 
hundreds of years people whom the outer world knew as Irish, and included a part of 
the population about which the outer world knew as little as it knew about the Highland 
clans. If these Gaelic speakers, and these alone, were the historic Irish nation, and if 
this nation still exists, the Ulster majority, and indeed the more or less mixed breed 
throughout the country known as Anglo-Irish, must look upon themselves as mere 
metics, outlanders—a prospect certainly unlikely to attract people whose ancestors in 
three and a half centuries did more for Ireland’s fame than was done in a thousand 
years by the speakers of Gaelic. 

On the other hand, if the historic Irish nation included others besides Gaelic speakers, 
the prospect for us all is hopeful. There will be room in the Irish nation for all Irish 
people, whatever their origin may have been and whatever their speech may be. 
I believe that the vast majority will continue to speak English. And English only. 
Bilingualism is a product of hard necessity, not of a thin sentiment. Students in the towns 
may become bilingual, but the sons of the soil and the toilers in the towns will use their 
mother-tongue, English. They have no time for mere ‘accomplishments’. If many of 
the people of Switzerland, Belgium, and Alsace are bilingual, they are bilingual mainly 
because they must be, though in some localities no doubt circumstances have made the 
acquisition of a second language almost unavoidable, one language being heard as 
often as the other. But the conditions which favour bilingualism on the Continent do 
not exist in Ireland. No one need speak Gaelic, and in any case the opportunities for 
speaking it are scanty. 

The use of English in Ireland makes for unity and favours the growth of an Irish 
nation; insistence on the use of Gaelic makes for permanent disunity. A Gaelic- 
speaking Ireland, the only alternative to an English-speaking Ireland—a bilingual 
Ireland being, I believe, an impossibility—would be an Ireland outside the British 
Commonwealth, a country wholly dependent on the vicissitudes of British and conti- 
nental fortunes, a country in which a free man could take no pride, and in which indeed 
a free man could hardly exist. I do not believe that the majority of the Irish people 
have any desire for such a pinchbeck independence. 
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ENGLISH IN THE SCIENCE SIXTH 
_By F. B. STEAD 


Speciauist teachers of English who happen on the title of this article may well feel some 
surprise that the Editor should have invited a contribution on ‘English in the Science 
Sixth’. Admittedly this is a side-line, something outside the chief preoccupations of 
the specialist teacher as such. But the exploration of a side-line may not be unfruitful. 
There is really no knowing what the result may be. It may even be found to have some 
bearing on the conduct of the main-line traffic. 

That the boys in the Science Sixth are not those with whom the Sixth Form teacher 
of English is mainly concerned is too obvious to need stating, but it is indubitably true 
that they have some claim on his attention, and this for the simple reason that ‘English’, 
as is right and proper, finds a place, though a subordinate place, in their time-tables, 
The question immediately arises: what sort of English, and how may the periods so 
labelled be most profitably employed? In practice these questions are variously answered 
in different Secondary Schools. ‘English in the Science Sixth’ may mean the writing 
of a weekly Essay, supplemented perhaps by talks on ‘Current Events’ or discussions 
of a more ambitious kind on the many interesting topics which are all too briefly dealt 
with in Mr. Howard’s well-known book The Proper Study of Mankind. The educational 
value of the Essay might well form the subject of a separate article; I must confine 
myself to saying that in my view the ‘Essay’, as a school exercise, is much overdone. 
Everything turns on the choice of appropriate subjects, a matter of no small difficulty 
as teachers will agree. To expect a boy to write well on a subject in which he is not 
interested is to court failure; indeed it is something worse—it is to encourage insincerity. 
Nor will it do to adopt the expedient of the teacher, a firm believer in self-expression, 
but not, let me add, an English specialist, who allowed the members of his Science 
Sixth to choose their own subjects. A boy in the class concerned was discovered to be 
writing on Hannibal. Asked why he had chosen Hannibal as the subject for his Essay 
the ingenuous youth replied that there was a lot about him in the Encyclopaedia, a copy 
of which useful work lay before him on his desk. As to talks on ‘Current Events’, they 
are apt to be inconsequent and to lack the background apart from which the true 
significance of the events will not be apprehended; and the same may hold for the 
discussions above mentioned, unless indeed they are in very skilful hands, and backed 
by a course of solid reading. 

Another method of dealing with ‘English’ in the time-tables of the Science Sixth has 
the merit of simplicity and the further merit of economizing staffing power, a point 
which naturally appeals to Headmasters. On the principle that ‘what is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander’, the boys in the Science Sixth are taught during their 
‘English’ periods with other members of the Sixth offering English as a Principal 
Subject in the Higher Certificate Examination; while the Science boys may themselves 
offer English as a Subsidiary Subject. This will mean in effect that they will study the 


same books, though not so many of them, as those prescribed for boys who are specializing - 


in English. To take a particular example: boys offering English as a Subsidiary Subject 
in the Higher Certificate Examination of the Northern Joint Board might find themselves 
studying two plays of Shakespeare and either three of the Canterbury Tales or two books 
of Paradise Lost; or, alternatively, a specified number of books selected from a list which 
includes Twelfth Night, Elizabethan Lyrics, the Tale of a Tub, Poems of Matthew Arnold, The 
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Prelude, 1 and II, and Shaw’s Saint Joan, among others. We have here notable examples 
of the classics of English Literature. But is this literary diet, consisting as it does of 
works of the imagination, the kind of English reading which is best suited for these boys, 
who in common with their fellows have been studying ‘English Literature’ for several 

in the main school course, and whose main interests at the Sixth Form stage are 
found to lie in a different direction? I suggest that it is not. This is not to say that the 
scientist as such will necessarily be bored by Paradise Lost and derive no pleasure from 
Elizabethan Lyrics or the Poems of Matthew Arnold. Robert Bridges and Tchehov were 
doctors of medicine before they became men of letters. Distinguished men of science 
have been known to write poems, and even to get them published. Such men are, 
however, exceptional, and in thinking of the Science Sixth the real point to be considered 
is not whether books like those above mentioned can be read with profit, but whether 
they are the books that can most profitably be read. Or, to put the matter otherwise, 
should ‘English’ for these boys be limited to ‘English Literature’ in the restricted sense 
of that term or should it not rather cover a wider range? There are pertinent remarks 
on this point in the Board of Education’s pamphlet on The Organisation and Curriculum of 
Sixth Forms in Secondary Schools. It is observed (p. 28) that boys of the type we have in 
mind ‘will be interested less in the form than in the content of what they read’: and 
again, for these pupils ‘the material of the course . . . must possess the virtues of good 
writing, but it is the matter and not the manner of it that will be chiefly studied’. How 
this general principle should be translated into practice is a question on which teachers 
will have their own views. From whatever source the material is drawn it is to my mind 
vitally important that these boys, indeed I should say all boys at the Sixth Form stage, 


should be trained to follow the steps of a closely reasoned argument, to detect a lurking 


fallacy where there is one, to distinguish between a fact and an inference, to summarize 
the main points of a debate, and to weigh up the pros and cons of a discussion on this 
or that subject of living interest. 

The material need not be drawn exclusively from books. A leading article in a daily 
or weekly newspaper of repute, a Parliamentary debate as reported in Hansard, or even 
on occasion a well-written Government Report may all be brought into use. (The late 
Dr. W. W. Vaughan, who surely knew what he was about, once set his Sixth Form to 
study a White Paper on Industrial Conditions in the South Wales coalfield.) But books 
will provide the chief materials. They will be chosen to illustrate some subject in which 
the boys are interested or can be induced to take an interest. Take politics for example. 
It will be wise to avoid, at any rate to begin with, the controversial literature so plenti- 
fully supplied by Book Clubs whether of the Right or of the Left. Here are some books 
of proved worth which suggest themselves: Mill, On Liberty, which has a topical interest 
in these days; Bagehot’s The English Constitution (or Sir Maurice Amos’s later book with 
the same title); H. A. L. Fisher’s lectures entitled The Commonweal (which has been used 
with success in Sixth Forms); the Master of Balliol’s little volume The Essentials of 
Democracy; Lord Hugh Cecil’s Conservatism and Professor Laski’s Communism in the Home 
University Series, and Lowes Dickinson’s A Modern Symposium. Politics leads on to 
History, and the list of books might be extended to include the first three chapters of 
Macaulay’s History and Mr. G. M. Young’s The Victorian Era—Portrait of an Age. 

It is not suggested that the same books should be read by all the boys in the class: 
but individual readers should be called upon to give an account, orally or in writing, 
of the books they have read. And it is much to be hoped that whatever books are 
read will be read without any thought of an examination in view. 
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The specialist teacher of English who has had the patience to read so far may complain 
that I have left ‘Literature’ out of the picture, to which I can only reply that I hope he 
will give the boys concerned as much ‘Literature’ as they can understand and enjoy—as 

-much and no more. It would be sad indeed if they neglected Shakespeare and I hope 
they will all read Saint Joan—but my point is that ‘literature’ in the restricted sense of 
the term needs to be supplemented and in a large measure replaced by English 
reading of a different kind, and I have tried, greatly daring, to suggest the lines on 
which the attempt might be made. 


DRAMATIC NOTES 
A PROVINCIAL THEATRE IN WAR-TIME 


Now that the London theatres are again more or less out of action, responsibility for 
the drama has passed into the hands of the provincial theatres, touring companies, and 
the amateur stage. And in the provinces themselves a certain number of famous 
repertory theatres are closed for a time. It is an encouraging thing, therefore, to find a 
theatre that is holding its own financially and keeping together a company, an audience, 
and its intention to return to its pre-war ideals as soon as this becomes practicable. In 
most of the theatres of this kind new and interesting influences are at work of which the 
managements themselves are well aware and which they are estimating and handling 
for the most part with skill and adroitness. In many cases one hears the same history. 
Depression, black-out, and the weather reduced the audiences during the winter until 
the theatre was nearly extinguished. If it was not, there was an increase in attendance 


and an all-round revival in May, which held good during the summer, so that some * 


theatres that normally closed for a time in August decided not to do so. When the 
evacuation from London and other areas began to increase the population of certain 
towns there was often a corresponding increase in audience, but a preference for the 
lighter type of drama, often also for revue, ballet, and musical play, began to show itself. 
The task of the managements of the more serious repertory theatres then began to call 
for a certain amount of tactical skill, The more serious material had to be reduced; 
there was either a certain dilution with ‘box-office’ plays or a new policy was adopted, 
that of producing only lighter and more popular material, keeping the quality, never- 
theless, as good as possible. This seems an inevitable adaptation to circumstances. 
But, provided the determination to hold on to its original standards remains, the theatre 
in question is doing good service in keeping together the company and the traditions of 
the house and keeping alive the theatre habit in the audience. Perhaps, also, in develop- 
ing or even, it may be, creating a taste for drama in people who, being driven from 
their own homes and occupations, have more leisure (albeit enforced) than ever before. 
Such a theatre, carrying out a piece of work somewhat of this kind, is the Oxford 
Playhouse. This theatre has, as everyone knows, an interesting history. It was generously 
sponsored and encouraged by members of the university and the town who had con- 
siderable interest in and experience of the theatre. It began life in a small way, as regards 
materials, in the Woodstock Road. But its standards were high and its enterprise on 
a larger scale than its surroundings; Shakespeare, Dryden, Gay, Pinero, Tchehov and 
Mr. Shaw have all been presented in the course of its few years of life. In October 1938 
it moved to its new quarters in Beaumont Street and is now one of the most promising 
little theatres in the provinces. 
The Playhouse itself is an excellently designed small modern theatre, well worth 
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seeing if only as a building, for it seems to have precisely what is needed for the sati 
factory producing of drama and nothing that is not. The auditorium is, I think, the 
simplest I have ever seen, both in line and in colour. There is no ornamentation and 
no eccentricity, nothing, in fact, that has not a specific function. The effect of this is 
greater than might at first be imagined; it leaves the audience free to concentrate their 
attention where it should be, on the stage, without providing either the counter-attrac- 
tion of elaborate design or the counter-irritant of ugliness or meaningless decoration. 
[had not realized before how important it is that all front-of-the-house designing should 
have this self-effacing, functional quality. It is not surprising to find that the lighting is 
adequately diffused (there is no gilding to focus it into sharp, harassing high-lights) and 
that the acoustics are admirable—there are no crevices, corners, bulges, tunnels, 
pockets and culs-de-sac for the sound to lose itself in. I wish every company that, after 
the war, may be thinking of building itself a theatre would look at the auditorium of 
the Oxford Playhouse. 

Behind the stage there is the same emphasis upon that economy of apparatus which 
leads to the best kind of efficiency in the theatre. We are now emerging from the phase 
when we thought that the more machinery we used the better was the production; we 
are realizing (what, indeed, Pitoéff realized many years ago in Paris) that the most 
highly imaginative interpretations of great drama, and those worthiest of their material, 
may be set on the stage by a producer who has no cloud machine, no turn-table stage, 
no elaborate engineering devices for presenting six different sets in succession without 
lowering the curtain, but only brains and imagination. I do not mean that such modern 
theatres as the Oxford Playhouse dispense with the necessary tools of their trade: their 
back-stage planning is admirable, their lighting plant all that could be wanted, but they 
are representative of the most recent and wholly excellent development in theatre work, 
where the producer keeps his machinery and effects in proper, respectful subordination 
to the play. I have seen a play there lately in which mountain scenery was handled by 
their excellent designer, Mr. Anthony Holland, with very simple grouping, painting, and 
lighting, so as to achieve that rather rare stage phenomenon, a mountain set which 
does not reduce a mountain-lover to fury. 

One of the most satisfactory characteristics of this playhouse is the close team-work 
of the company, a virtue which is understood and maintained by the policy of the 
management. I cannot help feeling that a company which has been working together 
continuously for some time in repertory has certain marked advantages over all other 
kinds of companies, however excellent. The members know each other’s technique and 
temperament so well that the minimum of rehearsal for any given play is enough to 
transform a cast into an organism. This means (as in the the famous Abbey Company 
in Dublin) that a high degree of finish can be reached without any loss of freshness. 
A special kind of production, with its own peculiar excellence, is achieved by such 
teams, and the new producer at the Oxford Playhouse, Mr. Christopher Fry, is, judging 
by results, well aware of the possibilities of this style. 

Travelling is not easy in these days, but I should like to recommend any of my readers 
who find themselves within reach of the Oxford Playhouse to give it a visit. I think 
we may rely upon it to keep itself alive, provided that is humanly possible, during the 
war and to be ready afterwards to take its place with the leading provincial theatres in 
giving those services to the drama which only repertory theatres can give. 


UNA ELLIS-FERMOR 
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Christopher Marlowe. A Biographical and Critical Study. By Freprerickx S. Boas, 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 15s. 


Dr. Boas’s new book on Marlowe is much more than a restatement of the biographical 
conclusions arrived at in his Marlowe and his Circle of 1929. It is that among other things, 
But he is now able to take a wider range, and to ‘attempt a comprehensive study from 
both the biographical and critical angles’. The result is remarkably satisfying, and, 
should no new material come to light, the book is likely to long remain the fullest and 
most authoritative treatment of its important subject. The stage-history of the plays is 
fully recorded, so far as the often scanty evidence permits, and Marlowe’s handling of 
their sources, together with those of the poems and translations, is minutely studied, with 
a view to elucidating the continuous development of his art. Dr. Boas’s own wide 
classical knowledge well equips him for the task. Marlowe’s debt to Ovid, Lucan, and 
Vergil—what he adds to them from his own characteristically Elizabethan imagination, 
and where he fails to reach the level of his high exemplars—these things are admirably 
handled. It is mainly Latin scholarship. Of Homer, Dr. Boas thinks, he knew little, 
except at second hand, through Lydgate or others, although he may have learnt the 
elements of Greek at Cambridge, and one allusion in Dido looks as if it came from the 
Iliad. In any case, as Dr. Boas says, ‘the name of Helen had always a talismanic effect on 
Marlowe’. In ‘An Attempt at a Summing-up’, doubt is expressed whether Ben Jonson’s 
emphasis on ‘Marlowe’s mighty line’ may not have done him a disservice, by fastening 
attention unduly on the more sonorous and declamatory aspects of his verse and diction. 

‘Might’ is not the crowning virtue of Marlowe’s poetic dialogue. It lies rather ina 
perfect lucidity and precision which translate thoughts and emotions into rhythmical 
speech with felicitous exactness. This is in the deepest sense the ‘classical’ element in 

Marlowe’s genius. It was instinctive with him. It was polished in the Augustan school 

of Latin poetry. It lifts him, regarded purely as a master of dramatic utterance, into 

the company of the highest. 
This is a sound criticism, I think. 

I am not clear why Dr. Boas suggests that certain scenes of The Massacre of Paris are ‘in 
the nature of a preliminary sketch for Edward II’, since, on his own showing, The Mas- 
sacre is likely to have been the later play of the pair. Edward II was acted by Lord Pem- 
broke’s men, an ephemeral company of obscure origin, who first appear in 1592. They 
played at court on December 26, and again on the following January 6, and then 
apparently travelled. Dr. Boas therefore rightly supposes Edward II written in 1592. But 

The Massacre was first produced, as a ‘new enterlude’, by Lord Strange’s men at the 
Rose on 26 January 1593. I should be inclined to emphasize, even more strongly than 
Dr. Boas does, the impossibility of rewriting the story of Marlowe’s end, so as to tum 
a brawl into a political murder. Most of those who have attempted this have explicitly 
written as if we had the depositions of the witnesses before us. One talks of ‘the evidence’, 
another of ‘what the witnesses described’, a third of what ‘Frizer declares’. We have 
none of these things, only the conclusions of a coroner’s jury, apparently composed of 
respectable men, as a result of which Frizer received a pardon, not for homicide, but for 
bearing arms within the verge of the Court. A fourth writer is suspicious, because Mar- 
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lowe and his companions had walked in a garden, and one of them had conspired in a 
garden, seven years earlier! Dr. Boas may be right in guessing that Kyd had already laid 
information, before Marlowe’s death, that he meant to go to the King of Scotland, then 
under suspicion of Catholic intrigues, with a view to an.invasion across the Border. We 
have no reason to regard Marlowe as a Catholic, and it was probably indifferent to the 
Government whether he was in England or in Scotland. In any case they could handle 
him without a murder. Dr. Boas’s suggestion may explain the order for his arrest on 
18 May, but as a result he was merely ordered to report himself daily. If Robert Poley 
had been instructed to dispose of him, he would surely first have delivered the letters from 
The Hague, on matters of great importance for the Queen’s special and secret affairs, which 
in fact he did not deliver until June 8, a week after the verdict. I feel sure that the notion 
of a political murder is a mere mare’s nest. Dr. Boas is uncertain whether Robert Poley 
was Lord North’s ‘trustie Pooly’ of 1578. I think not. This was probably Thomas Poley, 
who in 1565 acquired a lease of a manor in Mildenhall, Suffolk, the reversion of which 
he alienated to Lord North in 1577 (W. A. Copinger, Manors of Suffolk, iv. 183; Archaeo- 
logia, xix. 283). It was presumably the same Thomas Poley who in 1576 reported to Lord 
Burghley the presence of a supposed contraband vessel in Colne Harbour (Calendar of 
Hatfield MSS. ii. 139). 

E. K. CHAMBERS 


Roger Fry: A Biography. By Vircinta Woo r. Hogarth Press. 12s. 6d. 


It was a radiant summer day about the year 1883. New flowers, a baby plover lying 
alone in a furrow, enormous rocks, a little girl thrown out of a tree to be fielded like a 
cricket ball. A big boy had been invited because he was a botanist and would enjoy the 
escape from bounds into real country. But he did not seem very happy, shy and a timid 
scrambler. Probably Roger Fry found the expedition an uncomfortable essay in muscular 
Christianity. To the child he was an object of intense interest: he painted when he was 
in the sick-room: the matron had handed on to her a ship sailing into a pink sunset and 
a needle-book adorned with bull-rushes. No; Cézanne was not cradled in those rushes. 
As I write a memory comes of the drawing-master of that period—a fat pseudo-Bohe- 
mian figure with long, greasy, yellow hair and a wide, insistent, scarlet tie. There could 
be no inspiration from that quarter. Escape from bounds, the bounds of convention, 
moral, social, and religious, only began at Cambridge, and they must still be respected 
in letters home. Edward Carpenter must figure as a quondam curate of F. D. 
Maurice’s: Love’s Coming of Age would have been an unmentionable book for the drawing- 
room table, and he had to apologize for exposing his sisters to Rossetti’s poems, explain- 
ing that, as he had not read them all, he did not know about the bad ones. 

But worse was to come. Sir Edward Fry’s own ambition had been thwarted, and 
Roger was to realize it as a man of science. Cambridge in the person of the Slade Pro- 
fessor in skull-cap and dressing-gown supplied the inspiration lacking in those bull- 


tushes, and he must be an artist. His Quaker parents were aghast: at least he would 


confine himself to the male nude and share their family life. “This Nomian atmosphere is 
positively suffocating. When every member of a family has a moral sense that makes 
them as rigid as iron and as tenacious as steel and when they have got through this same 
moral sense a feeling of the superlative necessity of doing everything in common because 
of the family tie, you may imagine that the friction is not slight.’ A tour in Italy relieved 
the strain, though he was always sensitive to the disapproval of his father, on whom he was 
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financially dependent. Then came a measure of success as lecturer and journalist, but 
the painter developed slowly, and it was only towards the close of his life that his pictures 
secured any substantial recognition. 

Another family disappointment was his marriage to a penniless artist with no Quaker 
antecedents and only a vague admiral as a claim to respectability. I remember a night 
spent at their Hampstead home, with talk of Spanish primitives and his enthusiasm 
for his wife’s paintings, and children coming down to breakfast, but the shadow was 


deepening, and the end not far off. Years later, after a second tragedy too like the first, 
he wrote: 


Je vais me guérir, je le sais. . . . Je ne vais pas donner a la nature en plus ce spectacle 
ridicule de ’homme en révolte. Il y a plus de fierté dans l’acceptance, dans l’humilité 
complete. Je vais goiter la saveur d’étre vieux, de ne plus étre aimé, de n’avoir plus 
d’espoir ni d’ambition. . . . I] faut que la sagesse nous enseigne encore comment nous 
soumettre a ses conseils. C’est la derniére et la plus dure passe de la philosophie. 


Yet his life was to end in the comfort of a companionship which only the right woman 
can give the right man. 

At no time did Roger Fry—to use his own phrase—shut himself up in the imprison- 
ment of egotism. If happiness seemed to be written out of his life, experiences and 
interests of every kind, old friends, amusing strangers, other people’s troubles, must take 
its place. And above all his own crusade for the future of modern art. After a defeat 
there is nothing so restorative and exhilarating as a fight. The Post-Impressionist 
exhibition of 1910 gave him a new position—unofficial but the more real for that—and 
a new influence. Sir William Richmond might boycott him from decent society, his old 
neighbour in Chelsea, Charles Ricketts, at whose feet he had sat politely but always with 
some constraint—Roger Fry never wished to épater le bourgeois by wearing rings out- 
side his gloves—might prepare an elaborate cut at a fantastic distance—henceforth he 
was the recognized leader of young artists seeking a new way. As Mrs. Woolf says, it is 
difficult now to realize the violent emotions evoked by that exhibition. She has revived 
my own memory of reeling along Piccadilly, refraining with difficulty from telling 
passers-by how interesting and beautiful they all were, to an invalid’s room. When I had 
described the paintings and my own reactions a gentle voice came from the bed. ‘My last 
visitor said it was so obscene that she could not understand why the authorities had not 
closed it.’ 

His books avoid the long purples of his predecessor Ruskin—dead men’s fingers to 
him. The close and subtle reasoning belong to the man of science he might have been: 
yet to one reader at least Cézanne revived the intoxication of 1910. But in his lectures his 
enthusiasm and personality had full vent. The man lives in Mrs. Woolf’s pages, and she 
spares us all those precise but irrelevant details, such as the number of his sisters, which 
are usually deemed essential by biographers. 

MONA WILSON 


Letters on Poetry from W. B. Yeats to Dorothy Wellesley. Oxford University Press. 
8s. 6d. 


It would seem not unlikely that these extremely vivid and sensitive 215 pages will one 
day stand beside the young Hall Caine’s account of the last phase of Rossetti. Unless 
the poet’s next of kin choose to give or to authorize another version, they must remain 
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ultimate, and in any case, qua letters, they can hardly be superseded. Over Sir Hall Caine 
they have, among other advantages, that of being compiled not by a budding novelist 
but by a finished poet. Where a poet, more perhaps than other beings, is concerned, it is 
always a high privilege to be in at the death, and a woman has the unique power of 
investing such a finale with a brilliance denied to most men. The amaranth could not 
have been wreathed more delicately. 

It is a simple epistolary story, interspersed with poems by the two parties and the 
briefest commentary by the surviving one. In the spring of 1935, when he had less than 
four years-to live, Yeats came upon a poem called Horses; he was reading contemporary 
poets for his anthology of Modern Verse. He inquired about the writer, met her, and a 
friendship sprang up. The Celt, always in sympathy with the aristocratic standpoint, 
wherever to be found, and inflammable where his critical admiration was stirred, had, 
he thought, discovered a Golconda in the waste land of Sassenach post-Eliotizings. 
Thenceforth no turning back; his enthusiasm was at her service, and her country place 
(Plate 2) at his and his family’s. Here you may study the untroubled tide of their 
intimacy until the last ripple, with Mrs. Yeats, Michael Yeats, and the Turners as back- 
ground, in the little hotel at Cap Martin: 


‘The Greek Drama alone achieved perfection. . . . Shakespeare is only a mass of 
magnificent fragments.’ 
I moved over to the empty chair beside him and said I agreed. 
He then said to me: ‘I feel I am only beginning to understand how to write.’ 


You may be tempted to smile at this—the ’9os die hard, and W. B. Y. wore the buskin 
all his life long—you may wish that the female Eckermann, even at that moment, had 
not been so ready to agree, but the scene is all of a piece with the atmosphere of high 
artistic derring-do that pervades the letters. And really splendid things are struck out 
in the going: 
To me the supreme aim is an act of faith and reason to make one rejoice in the midst 
of tragedy. 
Only occasionally does the big man jib a little; the ballad with the refrain ‘O my dear, 
O my dear’ provokes: “You have got me down to fundamental rock. I cannot say the good 
is bad or the bad good, even though the good is by my bitterest enemy, the bad by my 
dearest friend.’ A touch of schwdrmerei is almost unavoidable in the intercourse of an 
artist and a woman, even when the woman is an artist, and here there is less, consider- 
ably less, than might have been expected. 

The picture of the poet in his youthful old age is complete, not a facet omitted: the 
Buddhist dedications, the occultism—pentacle and horoscope—the shrewd eye for 
the telling modern phrase in a stanza, the practical Irishry, the ‘smiling public man’, the 
posthumous defender of Casement, the theorist on verse-technique. This last aspect, 
Lady Gerald Wellesley’s thoroughly sound reason for printing this correspondence, I 
leave to self-approved pundits on such matters, merely observing that the mot juste does 
not always seem to have been chosen without a struggle. Who, for instance, could 
believe that an alternative to ‘upholsteries’, in the characteristic lines “To D..W.’, was 
ever a possibility? Yet ‘tapestries’ was, it appears, toyed with. The time will come—it 
may even have passed—when candidates for a Ph.D. degree will gravely discuss the 
influence of the poetess of Fire on the later Yeats, the Yeats that began again in the last 
war with Responsibilities: this volume is their stay. For others its chief interest will be 
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biographical, and I for one cannot put it down without a sense of genial warmth and 
thanks for the rare combination of tenderness and common sense that has made this little 
band of people live for me, the great Irish poet-senator, his loyal but social wife, Anne 
with her croquet and her toy stage, and the high-spirited English lady who could find 
time to be the confidante of a ‘whirlwind’ son and to write books that not only Eire will 
remember. - 


Correspondence of Robert Bridges and Henry Bradley, 1900-1923. Clarendon Press, 1940, 
7s. 6d. 


This small volume will be a precious, but at the same time a tantalizing, appendix 
to the works of Bridges and Bradley for those to whom their works and their memories 
are dear. We cannot quarrel with the anonymous editor for not burdening the text 
with a commentary upon the ‘highly abstruse and technical’ matters of prosody, 
pronunciation, and spelling, which were the very root of the correspondence which 
sprang up between these two middle-aged men and flowered into a vivid personal 
friendship and a sharing of these special interests. Nevertheless, a great part of the letters 
is barely intelligible, except to the specialist, without detailed explanation and reference 
to other books. Correspondence between savants upon their special subjects is often con- 
ducted at a distance and is necessarily more or less complete as far as it goes. Most of 
this correspondence, especially when it is most technical, consists of fragmentary addenda 
to the oral discussion of two men who were frequently lunching together for that very 
purpose. And even apart from these technical discussions there are often tantalizing 
gaps in the interchange on matters of more general literary or more personal interest. 
A topic is broached or a sentiment expressed in a letter of one or other to which we are 
disappointed to find no reply. This is a fact, not a grumble. I do not forget that the 
vast majority of published letters give only one side of a correspondence. Here we have 
at least plenty of both sides to give a vivid picture of the intercourse and of the contrasted 
and complementary temperaments of the two friends: Bridges, the poet, of magnificent 
presence, wilful, but of sound and penetrating judgement, self-assured but eager for 
sympathy; Bradley, the scholar, inconspicuous, patient, critical, reserved, slow to make 
up his mind but equally tenacious of affections and opinions; ‘two men of genius’, as 
the editor truly calls them, ‘not more impressive by their intellectual versatility than 
by their purity of heart’. 

NOWELL SMITH 


Pleasures and Speculations. By WALTER De La Mare. Faber & Faber. 15s. 


mond. Seven of them, including a fine appraisement of Tennyson, and delightful 
excursions about ‘Maps: Actual and Imaginary’, about Robert Nares’s Glossary, about 
the Tales of the Thousand and One Nights, were first written as front-page articles in 
The Times Literary Supplement. That Supplement, under Sir Bruce Richmond’s editorship, 
used to offer an extraordinarily valuable opportunity for essayists with a turn for Letters 
and a gift for criticism. When I read Mrs. Woolf’s pamphlet, Reviewing, with its plea 
for essays and criticism, in place of shop window capers, and for a chance for some 
modern Coleridge or Matthew Arnold to emerge with the ‘eternal standards’, it seemed 


Appropriately, Mr. De La Mare dedicates this collection of essays to Sir Bruce Rich- 
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like a lament for Sir Bruce Richmond’s lost leaders. For there the essayist had space 
enough to turn round, as well as to dig moderately deep. There writers of the calibre 
of Mrs. Woolf and Mr. De.La Mare could prove that literature and imagination are 
still magnificently alive in England, needing no more encouragement than enlightened 
editorial hospitality. 

Beside Matthew Arnold and Coleridge, Mr. De La Mare can stand erect. He is only 
distantly related to Arnold, but not far out of the direct line from Coleridge, who would 
have cherished his company. I wish he would devote an entire book to an interpretation 
of Coleridge; the time is ripe and Mr. De La Mare is the one man who could do it. 
Much treasure, buried for most of us under Coleridge’s vocabulary, lies open to him. 

But we must be thankful for what we are given here, and particularly for the long essay 
entitled ‘Poetry in Prose’. The title does not contain the significance of the essay. It is 
really about poetry and imagination and it is written by a rare poet with a highly devel- 
oped imagination. What is poetry? There is no strict and fool-proof definition though 
dozens of writers have tried to define it. Mr. De La Mare does not add to the definitions, 
but he gives an admirable sketch of the effect made on the mind by reading poetry, too 
long, unfortunately, to quote here. A shorter passage enumerates the necessary gifts of 
the poet. 

In their practice we perceive that all imaginative writers, in varying degree, have 
the gift of intuition, the faculty of sensuous mental imagery, a certain intellectual 
energy, the desire and the ability to express themselves in rhythmical language, and 
to transmute the riches that are signified by the word memory—memory of this 
life, of the dream life, and possibly of a remoter life yet—into a material befitting the 
imagined. 


Thus equipped, the writer may produce something that is called prose or something 
that is obviously verse. It matters very much less than pedants would like us to suppose. 


It is the end that matters, not the time spent or the means. That ‘energy’ which 
Johnson said was indispensable to genius, and which Matthew Arnold maintained 
was the dominant mark of the poetic and English mind, may in the act of creation 
triumph over difficulties with an ease that is beyond both the power and the compre- 
hension of those unpossessed of it. 


‘The poetic and English mind.’ It is, possibly, the revival of energy under stress of 
war that makes it so remarkably easy to read Mr. De La Mare just now. For the poet 
must have his audience and the audience must be awake and alert. 


THEODORA BOSANQUET 


The Eighteenth Century Background. By Bast. Witey. Chatto & Windus. 155. 


The pressing claims of the twentieth-century foreground make the reading of Mr. 
Willey’s book at once a painful and a refreshing exercise. Painful, because in all the 
conflicting theories therein summarized about the nature of Reason and the reasonable- 
ness of Nature, there is evidence of a belief not only in the infallible and liberating laws 
of ‘Reason, Truth, and Nature’ which contemporary Europe can now hold only in the 
face of contrary evidence, but also a sense of indefinite time ahead in which these 
necessary but unpressing disquisitions could be carried on. If there was a general 
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anxiety among eighteenth-century moralists to interpret fundamental law, there was 
also a certainty that given patience and an ability to correct the erroneous readings of 
others, this work could surely be done. It is just because we ourselves do not enjoy a 
pleasurable feeling of ample room and verge enough that Mr. Willey’s book is so valuable, 
compressing into one well-written and well-ordered volume all the main arguments 
about ‘the Idea of Nature in the Thought of the Period’, to quote his sub-title. Few of 
us, now, can spare the time to master Burnet and Shaftesbury, Butler or Hume or 
Hartley or Godwin and the rest. After reading Mr. Willey we are persuaded not only 
that we should have done so, but, more agreeably, that we have done so. 

At the turn of the century ‘biology had as yet revealed no disturbing ancestries, and 
man was still unassailed by anthropology and psycho-analysis. Materialism itself 
could scarcely dispense with a divine hypothesis (though this soon followed) : the Great 
Machine presupposed the Divine Mechanic.’ The spangled heavens were still judged 
competent to proclaim their great Original, and a genial mixture of revealed Christianity 
and neo-Platonism satisfied those who were prepared to agree with Locke that ‘the works 
of Nature everywhere sufficiently evidence a Deity’. The Deists would probably have 
had the good humour to congratulate M. Paul Hazard on the felicity of his description 
of them as ‘rationalists with a nostalgia for religion’. 

Against this background of ‘Cosmic Toryism’ it is not surprising that the literature of 
the Augustans should have been confident to the point of complacency. In the inter-war 
period of this century, while we still preserved unacknowledged something of that com- 
placency, its complete eighteenth-century form was irritating and uncomfortable: 
keeping our own limited self-satisfaction almost as a guilty secret, we shunned what 
appeared to be a gloating overstatement of man’s chance of happiness. Now that the 
last shreds of our complacency have been torn away, it is possible, oddly enough, to look 
back from the vantage-point of “Whatever is, is wrong’, to that of ‘Whatever is, is right’, 
with more sympathy and understanding, and the poetry of classification and social 
security which fills the first half of the Oxford Book of Eighteenth Century Verse is a relief 
from that unwritten poetry of speculation which, but for want of energy, our present 
age would be producing. 

It would demand more philosophical reading than I can claim to deal competently 
with Mr. Willey’s later chapters. But to students of literature one aspect of the confused 
situation at the end of the century will be clear enough: as so often happens, a large 
convenient word—‘Nature’—was espoused by opposing parties, so that Burke was 
pleased to discover ‘a conformity to nature in our artificial institutions’, while God- 
winian anarchists, coming to equate the word with ‘Feeling’, found in it a whip with 
which to lash the existing order. A final chapter on Wordsworth displays the changing 
face of the goddess as it appeared to a single pair of inward eyes. But Wordsworth isa 
‘frontier incident’, and his inclusion prompts a sincere hope that Mr. Willey will 
continue his good work into the background of another century. 


S. GORLEY PUTT 


Essays and Addresses. By Sir HERBERT Grierson. Chatto & Windus. tos. 6d. 


Sir Herbert Grierson has here collected his miscellaneous pronouncements since The 
Background of English (1923); they are by no means of academic interest alone, though 
their appeal will be primarily to Scottish students. Of 275 pages, 110 (118, if the 
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admirable address on Byron as an Aberdonian be included) are directly concerned with 
Scottish writers and universities. Their temper is that of a meditative scholar with one 
eye on public events and the training of youth to face them, but he has yet leisure to 
gloss a line of Henryson by the remark of a golf caddy. The book pivots round two 
public lectures, that on ‘Carlyle and Hitler’ at Manchester and the Edinburgh Rectorial 
address on a liberal education. In the former the prophetic powers of the dyspeptic sage 
are vindicated so successfully as almost to shift a modern reader’s attention back to him 
from his long-suffering wife; in the latter J. S. Mill and Froude are ingeniously used 
as contrasting exponents of the raison d’étre of a university. This is Sir Herbert’s own 
conclusion on that matter: 


It may at times, too often to-day, be necessary to lay down life and happiness that 
your country may live, but the ultimate justification of the State is to be found in the 
number of individuals for whom it is able to make possible a full and rich life. And 
this is indeed my final definition of a liberal education, one that enriches your capacity 
to enjoy what good things our uncertain and troubled life has to offer. 


He finds ‘something melancholy’ in the professional man or scientific specialist with 
nothing to turn to outside his work beyond golf, bridge, ‘and perhaps’ (note the perhaps) 
‘the novels of P. G. Wodehouse’. 

Much interest attaches to the two papers round about Sir Walter Scott; they make a 
valuable appendix to the late Lord Tweedsmuir’s book on him. The angle of vision 
isvery much the same. The idol must be kept spotless at all costs. The truth is, possibly, 
that to the true-born Scot the spectacle of a king of men, which Scott, with all his not 
really discreditable extravagance, remained to the end, is morally more elevating than 
that of the scrupulously conscientious artist, which he did not affect to be. Shakespeare 
is quoted in palliation, but did Shakespeare ever write anything quite so heartrendingly 
and patently absurd as the interview between the heroine and the solitary in The Black 
Dwarf? If Sir Herbert would condescend to play the part of devil’s advocate for once, 
we might feel less inclined to consider that Carlyle (who, we are reminded, had no use 
for Keats) has the better of this particular argument. The difficulties inherent in 
Lockhart’s account of his interviews with Constable in January 1826 are ably sum- 
marized, though some may wonder less than Sir Herbert at the absence of ‘stern indig- 
nation’ in Lockhart’s letter to Constable of the 18th. What a Scotsman says is not always 
what he writes; the letter is a prudent one. 

Enough has been said to show that this is a really stimulating book. Of its varied 
contents the little nine-page essay on Milton’s and Vondel’s Samson tragedies contains 
for me most meat, though it would be hard to give more information about a group of 
writers in a short space than is given in the paper on Bacon’s “The World’. There are 
pregnant apergus tucked away, such as the deriving of an incident in the plot of Swin- 
burne’s neglected novel from Donne’s The Curse, and even surprises, as when The Bride of 
Lammermoor is stated to be the most poetic tragedy in our literature since the Elizabethans, 
though written in prose. Perhaps Ford is reckoned as an Elizabethan, not as a Jacobean, 
but what of The Cenci? Yes, in spite of its influence on the Dutch poet Boutens, who is 
tendered into fluent verse in the Taylorian lecture, the author of The Sensitive Plant has 
short shrift here, for Shelley wrote (p. 170) ‘addressed’, not ‘unveiled’. Perfervidum 
ingenium Scotorum! Thank you, Sir Herbert. It is good to see Carlyle coming into his 


own again. 
E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 
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Italian Nationalism and English Letters. By Harry W. Rupman. Allen & Unwin, 
18s. 


Mr. Harry W. Rudman is yet another American scholar who has chosen to busy 
himself by engaging in an exhaustive survey of an almost forgotten by-road of English 
letters, and who has embodied the not very rewarding results of his indefatigable 
researches into the ramifications of what, at best, can be considered but a minor phase 
of literary activity in a laboriously compiled volume. With what conscientious thorough- 
ness he has carried out his job is indicated by the fact that no less than a hundred of his 
four hundred or so pages have been allotted to Notes, Bibliography, and Index: besides 
which, the body of the work is cumbered with various footnotes and the text is so peppered 
with reference signs that its coherent perusal is incessantly and irritatingly interrupted. 
The main purpose of Mr. Rudman’s labours has been to produce a study of the political 
influence exerted by the exiles of the Risorgimento on the work of Victorian men of 
letters. Yet the fruits of this influence were so meagre and of so slight a permanent 
significance that one wonders if the effort involved in burrowing through the stupendous 
stacks of nineteenth-century letterpress were really worth while. Apart from Mazzini’s 
own writings, Meredith’s Vittoria, Swinburne’s Songs before Sunrise, a few unimportant 
poems by other poets, and a vast amount of well-meaning but undistinguished doggerel 
by forgotten versifiers, there is nothing for the commentator to trouble himself about. 
The irony of the situation is that the really significant contribution to English literature 
which came of the settling of Italian exiles in England was made by poets, Dante 
Gabriel and Christina Rossetti, who resolutely refused to concern themselves with 
Nationalism, and so do not come within the scope of this study. Advocates of the current 
theory that literary men should engage themselves exclusively in the production of 
propaganda might be induced to reconsider their contention by a perusal of these 
pages. True, Songs before Sunrise contains some of Swinburne’s most magnificent verse: 
but are not many of the resounding declamations, for all their rhetorical splendour and 
rhythmical virtuosity, rather in the nature of accomplished poetical exercises than of 
poetry, the instinctive and spontaneous effusion of essential personality and of an 
intuitive individual apprehension of circumstances? And must not the influence of 
politics on literature always be external and so, of its very nature, ephemeral? 

Naturally, in the course of his inquiry Mr. Rudman has come across much interesting 
material regarding the personal relationships of the Italian exiles and English men of 
letters which may be fresh to those unfamiliar with the annals of Victorian times: and 
a great deal about the history of the Risorgimento is inevitably incorporated in the 
story. Yet, if, as I take it, the thesis of the volume be that Italian politics had other than 
an evanescent influence on the course of English literature, I cannot but question the 
validity of the argument. 

WILFRID. GIBSON 


John Pym, 1583-1643. The Statesman of the Puritan Revolution. By S. Reep Brett. 
John Murray. Pp. xxviii+-279. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Brett describes this biography as being ‘primarily an attempt to bring together 
the results of recent historical research so far as it affects the person and career of Pym’, 
and he claims that, having ‘set out with no very definite views about Pym’, he has 
aimed at an unbiased interpretation. The volume itself bears out these statements. As 
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far as the first is concerned, it is not apparent that the author has added to the known 
facts of Pym’s career, although likely sources have been tapped, while the considerable 
sections which deal with the general history of the period are admittedly derivative. 
As for the second statement, impartiality is carried to an extreme in that Mr. Brett 
rarely permits himself a personal judgement, preferring to quote the opinions of Pym’s 
contemporaries (who were certainly not unbiased) or to sum up with excerpts from 
modern writers. 

While Mr. Brett’s work may not enlarge or noticeably modify the views of historians, 
it gives the general reader a clear account of political developments during Pym’s 
parliamentary career (1621-43) and of the increasingly important part which he played 
as the struggle between Parliament and the King intensified. Mr. Brett rightly stresses 
the essential moderation of Pym’s political and religious views, for, though ‘the states- 
man of the Puritan Revolution, . . . he himself was neither a Puritan nor a revolutionary 
but was an orthodox Churchman and a conservative’. It speaks well for the moderation 
of the Commons also that, on the outbreak of civil war, it was to ‘King Pym’ that they 
looked for leadership, even if at times they realized only somewhat tardily the wise 
strategy of some of his policies. Death, perhaps fortunately, anticipated the deposition 
which so temperate a counsellor would probably have suffered when the embitterment 
of the struggle led to political and religious extremism. Mr. Brett, however, believes that 
Pym’s prestige would have enabled him to maintain ‘the supremacy of Parliament 
against the Army, as strenuously as he had maintained it against the King’, while his 
religious principles would have led him to oppose the so-called religious toleration 
advocated by the younger Vane, his successor as leader of the Commons. 

The biographer of Pym is at a disadvantage in that little is known about his life before 
he became a public figure or his private activities thereafter. However, so far as a man 
can be known from conflicting contemporary comment and from such desiccated 
evidence as that of House of Commons Journal, Pym would seem to be faithfully depicted 
in Mr. Brett’s careful study.. ; 

F, E. BUDD 


The Trodden Path. An Autobiography. By ALBERT Manssripce. Dent & Co. 155. 


Every autobiography runs some risk of alienating its readers, for the author has to use 
the first personal pronoun so often. In this book the personal is specially prominent and 
is accentuated by photographs of the author and his family at various times and places, 
But we forgive him heartily as he provides a lively and much needed account of a great 
phase in the growth of English democracy, besides portraits of scores of interesting people 
whom the author met and made close friends with in the course of his life’s crusade. It 
was a crusade for the linking up of the working classes with the universities, especially 
the two older universities, which were at the time he began his work much more the 
play-ground of the well-to-do than they have since become. The universities had 
started their plan of Extension Lectures some time before Mansbridge entered upon 


‘the scene. Professor James Stuart and the University of Cambridge have the credit of 


beginning the work from the academic end. It was for Albert Mansbridge to approach 
it from the other side and make the workers eager to seize the offered gift. For this 
purpose he would spare no toil, and if at some meeting to inaugurate a branch of the 
Workers’ Educational Association one hand was put up for a class in shorthand, he 
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would work away till a good posse of students were gathered for something nearer the 
founts of knowledge which he always cherished in his own mind. 

He tells a humorous story of the meeting which really founded the W.E.A. It was at 
his own fireside and Mr. and Mrs. Mansbridge were the original members. She ap- 
pointed him as honorary secretary and became herself the first treasurer, contributing 
half a crown from the housekeeping funds. The amount of travelling, organizing, and 
lecturing which followed was amazing, covering at sometime or other nearly every part 
of the English-speaking world. And we must add to this the foundation of a society for 
supplying seamen with good literature and later on a world organization for Adult 
Education in which the late Lord Haldane took a lively interest. Haldane, Gore, 
Morant, and, perhaps most intimately of all, Miss Margaret Macmillan, appear in the 
latter part of the book as friends and sources of inspiration to the author. This personal 
supplement to the book will perhaps prove most attractive to many readers; for the author 
is enthusiastic about his friends. Yet to the present reviewer there are two other features 
in Albert Mansbridge’s Trodden Path which make a still stronger appeal. The first has 
a special meaning for us in a time such as the present when the unity of the British 
people is so strikingly shown. It is the ease with which in England men of all classes 
come together and co-operate when there is a common social or spiritual end in view. 
Now the object is the salvation of our home country and the West from the peril of the 
most brutal tyranny which has ever threatened them. In Mansbridge’s crusade the 
object was the building up of that civilization which we are now defending. He, too, 
found the most cordial sympathy from workers and from university people who could 
grasp his ideal. To attain it means a longer struggle than the defeat of the Germans, 
but in each case there is a unity of purpose and a fellowship of classes which are con- 
spicuous features of English life. 

The last section of the book gives Mr. Mansbridge’s deepest feelings on religion and 
education. One is tempted to quote but it would be better to read the whole. He was 
always an orthodox Christian, before his long intimacy with Bishop Gore gave the Anglo- 
Catholic tone to his convictions, which do not in the least hinder a happy community of 
feeling with all types of genuine belief. In this section the essential humility of the man 
stands out clearly. We are mortal instruments, he says, played upon by forces—some- 
times evil but increasingly good—from the High Powers without. That is the con- 
cluding confession of one of the most useful, public-spirited, and indefatigable workers 
of our generation. 

F. S. MARVIN 


Tiresias. By R. N. Currey. Oxford University Press. 55. 
The Mind of Man. By Joun Gawswortn. Richards. 1s. 


Mr. R. N. Currey’s first book (Tiresias) has for a long time been expected, for during 
recent years over a hundred of Mr. Currey’s poems have appeared in the press (some- 
times read with great approval) and a few of these have been reprinted in anthologies. 
He has now made a selection, though not always to his advantage. He is one of our very 
best living translators from the French (particularly ancient French) where he quite 
definitely shines with enviable creative lustre, and it is a pity that he has not included 
more of those splendidly derived lyrics (why, for instance, has he omitted an excellent 
lyric poem of Du Bellay, and another from Charles of Orleans?) and fewer in his own 
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voice. Forming a sort of bridge between the old and new, he is almost too odd and 
cerebral to be classed as a straightforward traditionalist, and too careful of rhythm and 
epithet to be classed as a modernist. At any rate he defies strict classification, and the 

delight he is frequently able to bestow is mainly a thing of shreds and patches. But 
short lyrics like Jersey Cattle and Now that the War is here stand out in completeness, the 
latter memorable, especially for these lines: 


For men must live by virtues, even when 
Bombing the helpless innocents; even hearts 
Pruned to the stump sprout virtues or else die! 


Another difficult, but considerably less even book, is John Gawsworth’s The Mind of 
Man. It is bitter and disillusioned, too, more so than Mr. R. N. Currey’s, who does not 
entirely escape such epithets of doubtful qualification. But while Mr. Currey is really 
intellectual and scholarly Mr. Gawsworth does little more than aim in that direction. 
His book, however, contains nearly as many good poems as Mr. Currey’s Tiresias, and 
probably more striking passages, while the emotional content is certainly deeper and 
more intense. Unfortunately his window-dressing in half a dozen different ways is over- 
done, or out of aspect (and here Mr. Currey defeats him at every turn). Not only is the 
title quite wrong (though it is named after a short lyric—and a very uneven one) but 
the reviewers’ praises of his last book (lavishly quoted on the last pages) are sometimes 
far too good to be trusted. It would have been better if his publisher had omitted that 
he is ‘a great poet’, for greatness implies a message of hope and optimism or consistent 
loveliness, to say nothing of quantity of output and width and variety of range and theme. 
Even A. E. Housman, who still slightly influences Mr. Gawsworth, was only a glorified 
minor poet; while, as yet, Mr. Gawsworth has not achieved Housman’s fine technique 
and certainty of touch. Nevertheless, Mr. Gawsworth is now beginning to write in a very 
individual manner, and though we can quote a number of lines to show his somewhat 
wrong use of words, his doubtful or queer grammar, and an awkwardness or excessive 
obscurity of diction which no sincere sympathizer or well-wisher can possibly swallow, 
at least four of his thirty-six lyrics should prove attractive to the anthologist; while such 
lines as: 


In stone and sand and solitude ‘ 
And silence I felt 

I should meet with a quietude 

No tree ever spilt. 


I was as certain of peace there 
As old age is of death... 


and lyrics like Genesis, Adjuration, and Death’s Evangelist in their clear imaginative sim- 
plicity and ease of diction ought to act as beacon lights to guide him along his tortured 
and bone-littered highway. At present he picks his way very uncertainly, and often 
clutches clean beyond his grasp, but greater discipline and parsimony and ey of 
choice ought to turn him into a really formidable poet. 

HERBERT PALMER 
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Random Rhymes. By RectnaLp Biunt. The Richards Press. 5s. 


Under this modest title Mr. Blunt has collected together some 50 poems written at 
various times throughout a long life. In his foreword he writes, “They make no pretence 
to poetry, but only to the expression of thoughts for which rhyme and rhythm seemed 
the natural clothing however ill-knit’. To the present reviewer this humility seems 
unnecessary, for he finds them full of poetical quality and skilful craftsmanship with 
much range and diversity of power. It is not often that a poet achieves equal felicity in 
both light and serious verse, but many of the ‘Victorian rhymes’, which are essentially 
light verse, seem to me to be not far behind Praed at his best in this kind, and of the 
serious poems the sonnet sequence in memory of the poet’s mother is instinct with a 
tenderness of feeling that recalls Cowper’s lovely poem On the receipt of my mother’s 
picture. 

Of the war poems, issued first in a little brochure at Christmas 1915, The Postman has 
a simple pathos that ranks it with the poetry that makes a universal appeal, and in 
The Shell Mr. Blunt has described the processes of its making with ‘a he precision’ that 
Kipling might have envied. 

Another poem among the war ones that appeals to me as much as any in the book 
is entitled Saturday, in which the poet escapes from the sights and sounds of London to 


Wide sky and open land 


there to commune alone with God on the meaning of his own loss in the death of his 
son in the Great War. Of the verses of later date, At Close of Day and A Hymn for the 
Departed show that the poet has lost nothing in power or sensibility with the march of 
years. It is observed that any profit made by the author from the sale of the book will 
be given to the Dover Patrol (Minesweepers) Comforts Fund. The volume deserves a 
wide public among poetry readers who still love the traditional in form, and have 
respect for Victorian sentiment at its best. It is a book that reflects a mind that has 
enjoyed life and lived it well and graciously. 
GEORGE COOKSON 


Oriri. By Marie C. Storrs. Heinemann, 1940. 35. 6d. 


In this lyric sequence of semi-dramatic form Dr. Marie Stopes continues her original 
and powerful work. The complaint that love has never been worthily celebrated in 
verse is at least as old as Plato, and, like Coventry Patmore (but how unlike!), she sings 
to remove the reproach. There is a variety of accomplishment in the metres employed, 
and a great wealth of scientific learning is carried with ease and grace. A lofty theme is 
worthily handled. 


R. M. HEWITT 


VOICES FROM AUSTRALIA 


A Beggar’s Opera. Look Down Olympians. Poems by Mary Finnin. Hamer Pty Ltd. 
North Melbourne. 1939. 

Southerly. The Magazine of the Australian English Association. Sydney. Vol. i, 
ieee 1, September 1939. 


Australia has not yet acquired a literary tradition comparable with that of North 
America. Her Hawthornes, Poes, and Whitmans are still to come. Nevertheless she has 
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passed out of the ‘colonial’ phase in literature. In prose and verse the ideal is now cosmo- 
politan rather than parochial or imperial. Mary Finnin has a place of distinction 
among a number of promising young Australian poets. A Beggar’s Opera was widely 
appreciated; Look Down Olympians, her second book of verse, is a solid and creditable 
achievement. Her rhythms are perhaps too deliberately abrupt and jagged in the 
approved English ‘modernist’ manner, but there is genuine individuality in much of 
her writing. She is at her best as a painter of Australian landscape in hard, concise 


For coloured flowers tossed in wilful largesse 
On stone and sour ground, for gold 
Flooding in wattle bloom along the months. 


Deft-fingered winds that shirr the grass with grey, 
Harry the sand dunes in their tented camps 
From Leeuwin to Port Lincoln; .. . 


Southerly, the new magazine of the Australian English Association edited by the well- 
known scholar, R. G. Howarth, deserves a cordial salute from English. In his Foreword 
Mr. Howarth points to the remarkable fact that ‘no literary journal or literary review 
of any scope, standing, or influence at present exists in Australia’. In these circumstances 
there is obviously an opportunity for a magazine which, in Mr. Howarth’s words, is 
‘designed to interest all who read, all who attempt to write, without being merely 
“popular” and indiscriminately hospitable’. The first number of Southerly includes 
stories, critical essays, poems and reviews, all of which are sound pieces of craftsmanship 
and some excellent works of art. Dal Stivens’s short story, ‘Solemn Mass’, A. D. Hope’s 
incisive essay on ‘Psycho-analysis and Poetry’, and R. G. Howarth’s own delicate little 
poems deserve special commendation. If this quality is maintained in subsequent 
issues, Southerly should have a distinguished future. 
V. DE S. PINTO 


Shakespeare’s Comedy of a Midsummer Night’s Dream. Edited by F. W. Rostnson, 
M.A. (Syd.), Ph.D. (Jena), Lecturer in Modern Languages in the University 
. Of Queensland. Melbourne. Milford, 1940. Australian selling, 3s. 6d. 


The very title of this closely, though clearly, printed book of 192 pp. prognosticates the 
fullness of the annotation. For many years past it has been the fashion in this country 
to deprecate the older practice of editing texts of classics for schools with a quantity, 
even a moderate quantity, of linguistic, literary, historical or other information. Perhaps 
it was overdone; but I can still remember with what interest I read the meaty notes in 
the old Clarendon Press editions of the Areopagitica and of Burke’s speeches without the 
slightest check to my intoxication with the eloquence of Milton and Burke. It was 
never my lot to ‘do’ a play of Shakespeare for an examination; but I doubt whether 
Verity would have quenched my appetite for the dramatic and poetic excitement. 
Everything really depends on the use to which a book is put. Dull teachers use elaborate 
commentaries instead of the texts because it is easier to ask—and answer—questions 
out of them. On the other hand there are very few teachers themselves so learned that 
they can dispense with thorough commentaries; and for solitary students their value is 
obvious. One cannot help suspecting that one cause of the disfavour into which they 
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fell (among others more respectable) was the enormous extension of the market for 
school editions and the opportunity for perfunctory editing. A lowering of intellectual 
standards and the frequent substitution of blether for knowledge have been consequences 
of education for the million—not, let us hope, necessarily permanent consequences, 
Perhaps The Australian Students’ Shakespeare marks an upward trend; or have Australian 
students tougher digestions than their English cousins? At any rate, to judge by this 
specimen, the series will provide everything that a young student could hope to learn 
about Shakespeare’s plays. Each play is very thoroughly annotated, and a distinction 
is even drawn between ‘plays suitable for Junior Secondary School study’, for which 
‘notes and explanations of an elementary nature are included. These will not be found 
in the plays suitable only for more advanced students’. Moreover, each volume has a 
‘General Appendix’ on some one aspect of Shakespearian scholarship. In this one the 
subject is “The Elizabethan Public Stage and Presentation of a Play’, and it is illustrated 
by drawings and diagrams. The style of the introduction and notes is conversational, 
as of a teacher talking to his pupils. Occasionally this leads to the verge of ‘gush’, as in 
‘Bacon, who was passionately fond of gardens’; but in general the liveliness is pleasant, 
and the matter scholarly and illuminating. The editor is no mere dryasdust or crammer; 
the following paragraph from his Introduction is fully justified: ‘A Midsummer Night's 
Dream was written to be played, to be seen, to be heard and enjoyed. Therefore play it, see 
it played, enjoy it. The purpose of this book is simply to make that possible, to give 
every school or body of interested people enough information to fix up an Elizabethan 
stage and play the play intelligently and in the way Shakespeare meant it to be played,’ 


NOWELL SMITH 


SHORTER NOTICES 


English in the Future. By J. Hupert Jaccer, D.Litt. Nelson, 1940. 25. 6d. 

This is one of Nelson’s Discussion Books and Dr. Jagger’s fertile mind and lively manner 
are well suited to such a purpose. On the historical and technical aspects of his subject 
he writes with authority as well as with apt and humorous illustration; on the speculative 
side he disavows prophecy, but his positive temper chafes against any sort of hesitation. 
His treatment of the idea of an auxiliary language is confusing and his brief reference to 
Esperanto scarcely more than a sneer. Basic English, on the other hand, comes by 
definition within his purview, and his criticism of that influentially supported experiment 
is shrewd. The book makes good reading and is full of instruction for the unlearned 
reader, for whom, however, a brief explanation of the few phonetic symbols employed 
would have taken up no more room than the paragraph in which Dr. Jagger states that 
it is unnecessary. 


English Essayists. Edited by R. W. Jepson, M.A. Longmans, 1940. 

A pleasant little collection of thirty-seven essays by Bacon, Steele, Addison, Gold- 
smith, Hazlitt, Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Dickens, Thackeray, Dobson, Stevenson and Robert 
Lynd. With very few exceptions, such as Hazlitt’s essay on Macbeth, the essays are of 
the lighter kind. Unfamiliar words and uses and allusions are explained in brief notes at 
the end, which, perhaps rightly, seem to assume very little knowledge in the reader. A 
handy and agreeable book for a railway journey or for odd moments of waiting. 
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A Tale of a Tub. By JonaTHAN Swirt, with Introduction and Notes by ARTHUR 
Sate, M.A. University Tutorial Press, London, 1939. 35. 


The Tale of a Tub has its niche secure in the Temple of Fame. It is an astonishing dis- 
play of learning and satire and will perhaps always excite the curiosity of the budding 
author. It may be doubted, however, whether it holds the attention of many readers 
now that the issue of ancient v. modern literatures has long been dead and the strife be- 
tween the Churches has passed into very different channels. Polemical prose soon loses its 
attraction, except in isolated specimens of consummate power or polish. The Tale ofa Tub 
is, however, evidently set as a book for minute study for examination, and Mr. Sale here 
provides a complete edition with a sufficient introduction and notes which explain every 
allusion. His own writing is somewhat slipshod, and he suffers from the increasing de- 
ficiency of commentators on our authors of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries— 
unfamiliarity with the Greek and Latin which was common knowledge in the small 
educated circle of those days. Thus Momus is glossed as ‘nonsense’, and Metempsychosis 
‘transformation’, ‘the name of Pythagoras’ work on the topic’! 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of English. 
Sir, 

I notice, in No. 13 of English, that Mr. Terence Heywood, writing on Hopkins, attri- 
butes two famous lines from Dryden’s Religio Laici to Donne (page 20). Is this a mere 
slip, or was Mr. Heywood thinking of something very like those lines in some obscure part 
of Donne’s work? As a student of Donne, Dryden, and Hopkins, I should be glad to 
know. 

I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
R. G. Howartu. 

The University of Sydney. 


To the Editor of English. 
Sir, 

Miss D. M. Stuart, in her review of my life of Horace Walpole in the last number of 
English, states that M. Paul Yvon’s book on Walpole ‘is unaccountably missing from the 
present bibliography’. Miss Stuart has unaccountably missed the section of my biblio- 
graphy (p. 357) which deals with previous biographies of Walpole, and in which 
M. Yvon’s monumental work and her own book on Walpole are both duly recorded. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. W. Ketron-CrEMER. 


To the Editor of English. 
Sir, 

On p. 64 of the last number of English, Miss W. L. Bond makes the astounding state- 
ment that the Fabians ‘preached ... that the marriage bond is degrading, unnecessary 
and morally wrong, and that it behoves the enlightened few to dispense with this ancient 
shibboleth, braving social ostracism in the fight for a better, freer society’. Will you be 
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good enough to publish my flat denial of this assertion? It is true that I joined the Fabian 
Society only in or about 1906, so that I am not an original member, but I signed the 
original declaration which was still in force, have served on the Executive and known 
and know many of the original (and later) adherents of the Society. Among its founders 
were Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Shaw, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, Lord and Lady Olivier, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Edward Pease. Perhaps these names suffice to disprove Miss Bond’s 
unwarranted assertion: if not, a perusal of Mr. Pease’s history of the Fabian Society will 
show that its aims and activities had (and have) nothing to do with the marriage bond, 
I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
EpitH J. Mortey. 

96 Kendrick Road, Reading. 


To the Editor of English. 
Sir, 
It in no way detracts from the beauty of Mr. Binyon’s verses to point out that Lyca- 
bettus is twice mentioned by Aristophanes. 
e.g. Frogs, 1. 1056: jv odv od Aéyns AvxaPyrrods jpiv peyébn [Ilap- 
(Bentley)] ; 
Fragm. 379 (from the ‘Nephelai Proterai’): és xara 
tov AvxaBnrrov. 
If Bentley’s conjecture in the Frogs passage be accepted Aristophanes mentions Lycabettus 
in both places in company with Mt. Parnes, also in Attica. 
Yours faithfully, 
E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN.. 


JUNIOR BRANCHES 


ON y three competitors—all from the same school—have sent in contributions for the 
Short Story Competition and no competitor has reached the standard that might have 
been expected, had the Competition evoked the keen and general response from the 
schools that, no doubt, in normal times it would have done. In these circumstances it is 
regretted that no awards can be made. It is hoped, however, that the next Competition, 
which will be for the best poem, will repeat the success of the first Competition when also 
the subject was a poem. 


Poems (which should not exceed 50 lines) must reach the Editor of English not later 
than 1 February 1941. 


We have received the following account of the activities of the Junior Branch of the 
Southampton Girls’ Grammar School: 

The Southampton Girls’ Grammar School Literary Society, started in 1932 for the 
members of the Senior School, and now affiliated as a Junior Branch of the English 
Association, has also inaugurated a Poetry Reading Circle. The Society meets regularly 
during the winter months and visits places of literary interest in the summer. One 
delightful expedition was made to Bemerton, the living of George Herbert, another to 
Selborne to explore the haunts of Gilbert White, and another to the Regent’s Park Open 
Air Theatre. 


Meetings this year have included papers and discussions on the following: 
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Humbert Wolfe, John Buchan, James Elroy Flecker, Gerard Manley Hopkins, and 
Francis Thompson, and also a symposium on Peace collected from literature. Original 
work is encouraged and exchanges in competition made with other schools. One 
member has published poems in The Poetry Review, and written a Nativity Play in verse 
which the Society produced at Christmas 1938. This year’s programme will include a 
Literary Bee, a Poetry Recital, a discussion on Dialect, a reading of The Devil to Pay and 
Murder in the Cathedral, and papers on the work of Virginia Woolf and Victoria Sackville- 
West. Among visitors to the Society have been Mr. Laurence Housman, Professor V. de 
Sola Pinto, Dr. Simeon Potter and Miss Elizabeth Clark. Occasionally, combined 
meetings with other schools or societies have been held, including an examination of 
Shakespeare’s songs illustrated by members of the School musical club. 


PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES | 


Tue following reports have reached us for printing in this number. 
PLYMOUTH 


Programme of Lectures: 

October 5. Sir William Munday, Tennyson’s Becket. 

November 2. Miss H. Trudgian, D.Litt., English and French Literature—com- 
parisons and contrasts. 

December 7. Miss Goad, ‘Two Nature Books’— The Story of My Heart and Tarka the 


Otter. 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 
AUSTRALIA 
MELBOURNE 


The office-bearers for 1940 are as follows: 

President: Mr. H. G. Seccombe. 
Acting Secretary: Mr. W. A. G. Scott. 
Treasurer: Mr. W. A. Waller. 


Report of April Meeting. 

Dr. A. Carey Taylor spoke to about 20 members on ‘Carlyle and his Latin Public’. 
The knowledge of Carlyle’s writings spread slowly in the Latin countries, different 
aspects of his thought interesting these countries at different times according to their 
social development. From about 1885 to the outbreak of the Great War was the period 
of Carlyle’s greatest popularity in France, but in Italy and Spain there are signs of a 
growing interest in his writings. Carlyle, Dr. Taylor concluded, is little read in times of 
prosperity, but widely read in times of unrest. The lecture was followed by considerable 
discussion. 


Report of May Meeting. 

There were 23 members present on May 27 to hear Mr. H. M. Sutherland and Mr. 
H. A. K. Hunt speak respectively on the Irish National Theatre and Australian Drama. 
Mr. Sutherland said that the Irish Dramatic Movement had done two great things: it 
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had brought back poetry to the drama and shown the value of a real alliance between 
the people and the theatre. 

In a very thoughtful discussion of Australian drama Mr. Hunt stressed its lack of back- 
ground, for in Australia we had not yet achieved a culture that was sui generis. He also 
stressed the need for more study of the craftsmanship of play-writing. 

A good discussion followed the address. 


Report of Fune Meeting. 


Only 14 members were present on June 24th to hear Mr. F. W. Harwood read a very 


valuable paper on ‘What is Poetry’. The paper provoked a lively discussion in which 
many of those present took part. 


Report of Fuly Meeting. 

A small audience at the meeting on July 29 heard Miss Gaye Tennent discuss the 
wireless play Air Raid by the American poet Archibald McLeish, and Mr. Ian Mair 
read an interesting paper on James Joyce’s Finnegan’s Wake. There was a good discussion. 


SYDNEY 
Annual Report 1939. 

The Annual General Meeting was held on Monday evening, April 11. The Annual 
Report was read and office-bearers for the year were elected. At the conclusion of the 
formal business an address was given by Professor J. Enoch Powell on “The Poetic 
Thought’. 

The Annual Dinner was held in the Withdrawing Room at the University on Novem- 
ber 17. Mrs. Leslie Rees presided. 

The speakers were Professor Eric Ashby, who proposed the toast of “The Association’, 
Mr. Ian R. Maxwell, who replied, Miss Helen Heney, who proposed the toast of 
‘Australian Literature’, and Mr. R. D. FitzGerald, who responded on behalf of Austra- 
lian writers. 

The following lectures were delivered during the year: 

April. Annual General Meeting. Address by Professor J. Enoch Powell: “The Poetic 
Thought’. 

May. Mr. P. C. Greenland, ‘Modern Literary Criticism’. 

June 15 (afternoon). Mr. H. J. Oliver, ‘Katherine Mansfield’. 
June 27. Miss D. Auchterlounie, “Thomas Lovell Beddoes’. 
July. Mr. H. M. Green, Two Lectures on Christopher Brennan. 

August 11. Mr. Ian R. Maxwell, Public Lecture, ‘Julius Caesar’. 

August 24 (afternoon). Miss Margaret Walkom, ‘Constance Holme’. 

September. Dr. R. Farrell, ‘Modern Poets in Germany’. 

October. Miss Elsa Pigott, “The Fairy Element in Shakespeare’. Mr. H. F. Stewart, 

‘A Personal Reconciliation of Science and Poetry’. 


Annual Report 1940. 


The Annual General Meeting was held on Thursday, March go, Mr. Green presiding. 

The Annual Report was read and office-bearers for the year were elected. At the con- 
clusion of the formal business an address was given by Dr. Margot Hentze on “The 
Golden Archipelago’. 


The Annual Dinner was held in the Withdrawing Room at the University on Novem- 
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ber 16. The Rev. Dr. Thatcher presided. The speakers were Professor A. D. Trendall, 
who proposed the toast of “The Association’, and Dr. Margot Hentze, who replied. 
‘Australian Literature’ was proposed by Dr. Moll and the reply was by Mr. Dal Stivens. 

The following addresses were given during the year: 

May 1. Mr. A. P. Treweek, ‘Translation of the Classics’, 

May 22. Miss Helen Heney, “The Background of Joseph Conrad’. 

"June. Dr. R. B. Farrell, “Thomas Mann’. 

July. Mr. A. D. Hope, “The Use and Abuse of Biography in Criticism’. 

August. Dr. Ian Henning, ‘Jean Giraudoux’. 

September. Mr. G. F. James, ‘Anglo-Dutch Literary Relations at the end of the 

Seventeenth Century’. 

October. Mr. L. M. Murchison, ‘Shakespeare’s Cymbeline’. Miss Jessie Kershaw, 

‘Somerset Maugham as a Novelist’. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


WITWATERSRAND 


President: Dr. A. G. Hooper 
Hon. Treasurer: Miss A. H. Smith 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. H. Jenkins 


Annual Report for the year ended Fune 30, 1940. 
Nine meetings were held during the year, and the topics discussed covered a very 

varied field. At the April meeting an interesting departure from the usual practice 

drew a very large audience to a symposium on the Teaching of English in South Africa. 
The members of the Association also had on two occasions the pleasure of being 

invited to performances of the Repertory Play-Reading Society. The plays were 

Break Up, by Helge Krog, and The Flashing Stream, by Charles Morgan. 

On June 30, 1940, the membership of the Branch was 42. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 


We acknowledge with thanks further most interesting issues of British Survey—the official 
organ of the British Association for International Understanding. 

As our Reviewer wrote in noticing earlier issues of the journal, schools ought to find 
the Surveys of great use, and School Librarians who wish to have a file for the Library 
can obtain full particulars and a specimen copy of British Survey by writing to the 
Director of the British Association for International Understanding at 15 Buckingham 
Street, W.C. 2. 


Many of our readers will be glad to know that the promised third edition of 
Mr. Nowell Smith’s Notes on The Testament of Beauty has now been published. The 
new edition embodies a few amendments and additions which the interest of readers 

~ and Mr. Nowell Smith’s further study of the poem have suggested. 


We have been asked to print the following notice: 
The British Authors’ Press intends to publish next year an Anthology of Empire 
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Verse, which will contain contributions from contemporary poets in England and the 
overseas Dominions. The book will be sold for the benefit of the Red Cross, but the 
authors represented will be paid for their work. A number of poems have already been 
sent in by distinguished poets, including the Laureate. Of special interest are two by 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore. 

While only poets of established reputation can be invited to join in the scheme, the 
work of younger writers will be carefully considered, if submitted through the Short 
Poem Competition of the British Annual of Literature. Publication of the Annual is sus- 
pended for the duration of the war, but the literary competitions will be held, and prizes 
awarded annually, conditions remaining as in the 1939 number. Those interested may 
obtain further particulars by writing to the Editor, British Annual of Literature, London 
Printing Works, Guildford. 


An important Library wishes to complete its set of English Association Pamphlets 
and requires the following early numbers: 1 to 4, 6, 8 and 12. Will any member 
who can supply these issues communicate with the Acting Secretary, The English 
Association, 3 Cromwell Road, London, S.W.7? 


It is on the whole satisfactory that in these difficult days we can record a considerable 
accession of new members since January 1, 1940. A list of their names is appended, 


Contributions intended for the Spring Number should reach the Editor not later than February 1, 
1941. 


THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


(2) The financial year runs from January 1st to December 31st, and a subscription 
paid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine 
ENGLISH (three numbers) and the Presidential Address. 


(6) Members of the Association are entitled to purchase the Annual Bibliography of 
the Modern Humanities Research Association at the members’ reduced price of 4s. 6d., 
t free, non-members’ price being 8s. 6d. Application should be made to the Acting 

of the English Association, 3 Cromwell Road (second floor), London, S.W. 7. 


(c) The annual subscription to the Central Body is 10s. 6d., or with ‘Essays and 
Studies’ and ‘The Year’s Work in English Studies’ (post free) £1. 15. 

Life Membership (which does not cover ‘Essays and Studies’ and ‘The Year’s Work 
in English Studies’) is £5. Life Membership subscription can be compounded on the 
basis of a deduction of 1s. 6d. for every annual subscription paid. 


(d) The annual subscription of a full member of a Branch is fixed within certain limits 
by the Branch, and is usually 7s. 6d. or 17s. 6d. 


(e) Subscriptions to the Central Body should be made out in favour of the English 
Association and sent to Barclays Bank Ltd., 95 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
Further information will be given to intending members, or they will be placed in 
communication with the Hon. Secretary of any Branch by the Acting deere 

3 Cromwell Road (second floor), London, S.W. 7. 
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CENTRAL BODY 
LIST OF MEMBERS ENROLLED SINCE JANUARY 1, 1940 


Aguinas Cotiece Liprary, The Librarian, 69 Ransom Avenue, N.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan, U.S.A, 

ArmiraGE, Miss D. M., Pennyfathers, Welwyn, Herts. 

BaGNALL, Miss Joy, South Park, Nr. Cheltenham, Glos. 

*Biacx, Miss Kathleen Jane, The Academy, Peterhead, Aberdeenshire. 

CoLumsatA, University Library of, The Librarian, Vancouver, Canada. 

Brussets, University Library of, The Librarian, 50 Avenue des Nations, Brussels, Belgium. 

Cansick, Sister Mildred M., Endsleigh Convent, Hull. 

CuapPELL, Miss Enid L., 3 Carysfort Road, Boscombe, Hants. (Trans. from Southampton Branch.) 

Cock, The Rev. Professor A. A., St. John’s College, York. (Trans. from Southampton Branch.) jj 

Coutson, Miss Helen, 26 Stanhope Gardens, S.W. 7. 

Eaton, Miss Mary, 1 Ground Floor, The Expanse, Bridlington. 

ELPHINSTONE COLLEGE, The Principal, Fort, Bombay, India. 

Euston, W. H., ‘Lamorna’, South Way, Lewes, Sussex. 

FarsroTHER, Mrs. F. H., 17 Liskeard Gardens, Blackheath, S.E. 3. 

Freeman, F, L., Education Office, Civic Centre, Southampton. (Trans. from Southampton Branch.) 

Fry, Miss Edith M., British Authors’ Press, 7 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 

*GarMAN, Miss G. M., 10 Barn Hill, Stamford, Lincs. oe 
Hammtton, G. Rostrevor, Swan House, Chiswick Mall, W. 4. be) 
Horton, Miss N. M., 131 Coal Clough Lane, Burnley, Lancs. oS 
Hutt, Central Library, The Chief Librarian, Albion Street. (Trans. from Hull Branch.) 
*Jeps, Miss E. M., Froebel Institute, Knebworth House, Knebworth, Herts. x 
Kerru-Fatconer, A. W., Inglismaldie Castle, Laurencekirk, Kincardineshire. 
Kuatsa Co..ece, The Principal, King’s Circle, Matunga, Bombay, India. 

Jewssury, Miss Lilian, 6 Butley Hall, Prestbury, Cheshire. 

Kart, P. S., Principal, Secondary Teachers’ College, Belgaum, India. 

LaTHAM, Miss Agnes M. C., 25 Lon-y-dail, Rhiwbina, Cardiff. 


. Lonpon Liprary, The Secretary and Librarian, St. James’ Square, S.W. 1. 


Mamann, Norbert S., 53 Fitzjohn’s Avenue, N.W. 3. - 

*Mmotzton, J. J. 1., 179 Blackwood Street, Arcadia, Pretoria, S. Africa. 

New Enp L.C.C. School, The Education Library, Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 

Newman, F. A. B., 6 Glen Eyre Way, Bassett, Southampton. (Trans. from Southampton Branch.) 

New Co.iece Lisrary, The Librarian, Oxford. (Trans. from Oxford Branch.) 

NorrincHaM, University College Library, The Librarian. (Trans. from Nottingham Branch.) 

Pearse, Courtnay, 25 Farmhouse Road, Streatham, S.W. 16. 

Porz-HENNEsSEY, Dame Una, 74 Avenue Road, N.W. 8. 

Ruonppa, The Viscountess, 1b Bay Tree Lodge, 63 Frognal, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 

Rozerts, Frederick G., 84 Merton Avenue, Porchester, Fareham, Hants. (Trans. from Southampton 
Branch.) 

SANDELL, Miss Elsie M., 44 Winn Road, Southampton. (Trans. from Southampton Branch.) | 

SHACKLETON, Miss D. M., Greenfield, Long Acre Road, Carmarthen, S. Wales. 

SHEFFIELD, Central Library, The City Librarian, Administration Dept. (Trans. from Sheffield Branch.) 

SmaLL, Capt. Lothian, The University, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Soutucate, John, Dept. of Printed Books, The British Museum, W.C. 1. 

Sypney, University Library, The Librarian, c/o Messrs. Angus & Robertson Ltd., 48 Bloomsbury Street, 
W.C. 1. (Trans, from Sydney Branch.) 

Weaver, The Rev. B. J., St. George’s College, Salisbury, S. Rhodesia. 

Wiicocx, Miss G. D., White House, Tite Hill, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


* Life Member. 
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